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APRIL, 1935 No, 393 
FRANCIS CARDINAL BOURNE 


C= BOURNE’S biographer, whoever he 
may be, will have a formidable task in the choice of 
his material. During an episcopal life of nearly thirty- 
nine years, the Cardinal engaged so closely and so con- 
stantly in a multitude of undertakings that there cannot 
be many aspects of Catholic activity in the country as 
to which we can say: “His Eminence had nothing to do 
with that.” We are all of us much too near, of course, 
to the very full life which closed on New Year’s Day to 
be able to see that life in its true perspective: time will 
bring the various factors into their proper relation and 
proportion. But leaving aside all question of what 
posterity’s estimate may be, and speaking from their own 
knowledge and in the light of their own day, the Catholics 
of England proclaim that in Francis Cardinal Bourne 
they have lost a great shepherd of souls ; while those who 
followed more closely than the generality the words and 
actions of our lost leader are no less sure that there has 
gone from us also a wise and statesmanlike guide in many 
of the wider issues concerned with national and even 
with international affairs. 

A fierce light can beat upon archiepiscopal as upon 
other thrones. The announcement, in 1903, that the 
Bishop of Southwark was to be translated to Westminster 
was not everywhere hailed with enthusiasm. The 
appointment had its critics. Earlier in the history of the 
See, the elevation of Dr. Manning found opposing spirits, 
but not on the same ground. Manning, they felt, had 
been rushed too soon to the mitre : his rise to high place 
and power had been over-swift. But at any rate Manning, 
when he became Archbishop, was close upon fifty-seven ; 
and Herbert Vaughan, who followed him, was sixty. 
Here, now, was a prelate only in his early forties; was 
it quite clear that the choice had been for the best ? 

Vol. 196 177 M 
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It was true that the new man was not altogether an un- 
known quantity. His seven years’ rule in Southwark 
had brought out high administrative gifts; he governed 
wisely, he preached well. All this admirably fitted into 
the réle of a Suffragan. But in Westminster, these 
critics told themselves—and they were right—much more 
was wanted than that. Short of the primatial dignity, 
the Archbishop of Westminster held a responsibility 
which made him more than primus inter pares. His 
office as Metropolitan gave him all England and Wales 
for a province: the sub-divisions were as yet years away. 
He was the Church’s mouthpiece v1s-d-vis the State. 
Delicate negotiations might fall to him; there would 
be call, perhaps, for the diplomatic handling of Govern- 
ments. Not an unknown quantity, episcopally—no ; 
but in these other high matters an untried force and 
therefore to be viewed with dubiety. Was it all right ? 

It was indeed all right, as time was soon to show. ‘The 
new Archbishop quickly demonstrated that the special 
qualifications called for in a ruler of the Metropolitan 
See were contained in his equipment. His office and its 
implications gave him a fourfold outlook. In the first 
place he was the Pastor, with care of souls in a defined 
territory north of the Thames instead of south of it. 
As in Southwark, so in Westminster, it must be his care 
to provide the faithful with churches and schools, to 
foster vocations and supply priests, to give spiritual 
direction, to make use, for good, of all diocesan re- 
sources. In the next place, as Archbishop and Metro- 
politan, he was the Leader, not of his own flock alone but 
of all the Catholics of England and Wales. They would 
look to him for presidency and, in extra-diocesan affairs, 
for initiative. Thirdly, it was his place to represent 
Church—the Catholic Church—in matters of Church 
and State, and more widely still, when the necessity 
arose, in questions affecting the interests of English 
Catholics abroad, or the association, for religious purposes, 
of English Catholics with their confréres overseas. 
Fourthly, he was the Head of the country’s greatest 
moral force, and therefore a worker and co-operator for 
the national welfare. In these four capacities, the life 
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and labours of Cardinal Bourne may now be shortly 
recalled. 

When he came to Westminster, the new Archbishop 
knew what he would do as pastor and guide of souls ; 
for as Bishop of Southwark, and even earlier still, he had 
already shown his mind in regard to several important 
aspects of the episcopal office, in particular that of foster- 
ing vocations for the priesthood ; and in Southwark, too, 
he had begun a work which strongly appealed to him 
to the end of his days—that of enlisting rightly- 
directed lay co-operation in the Church’s service. But 
he did not cross the river to be designedly an innovator. 
On the contrary, his first message to his new flock, 
dated within a week of his translation, assured them that 


in all humility and lowliness, and trusting solely in the Divine 
help, we are resolved to perpetuate and to consolidate, to the full 
extent of our power, the traditions which have been handed down 
to us by the great Archbishops who have already occupied this 
See. 


And his first pastoral pointed the end to which those 
traditions led. Pope Pius X had given, as the watchword 
of his Pontificate, /ustaurare omnia in Christo; and the 
new Archbishop declared that 


we have no other aim but to accomplish, in our own small 
measure in this Diocese of Westminster, the task which the Vicar 
of Christ has set to the Universal Church. 


It is not surprising that in that first pastoral, after 
a tribute to his predecessor, Archbishop Bourne turned 
to the matter of education, with ecclesiastical training 
in the first place. Vocation, and study for the priesthood, 
were subjects very near to the Cardinal’s heart through- 
out his life. His soul went out in a great yearning for 
good priests; he knew what issues depended on the 
quality and training of these servants of the altar. In 
the cause of ecclesiastical education he laboured constantly 
and with ardour. To promote it, he gave generously 
from such money as came to him. His only published 
work, apart from collected sermons and addresses, was on 
that subject. From the time when he worked, as a 
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young priest, at the orphanage at West Grinstead, 
through the period of his charge at Wonersh, he had 
sedulously fostered vocations. He believed in the prin- 
ciple that, whenever possible, the clerical student should 
be taken in hand when quite young. “The first and normal 
category of vocations consists of those, always markedly 
cherished by the Church, to whom the call comes in 
early boyhood and grows with their spiritual growth.” 
But the Cardinal was whole-heartedly the friend also 
of late vocations. As Bishop of Southwark he founded 
St. Augustine’s House at Walworth, and as Archbishop 
of Westminster he saw established the work to the same 
end at Hatfield, and afterwards at Edmonton. 

It is to St. Edmund’s College, however, that we must 
go to see the most extensive fulfilment of the Cardinal’s 
desires in the matter of priestly training. It had been 
the wish of the Holy See that His Eminence, when he 
became Archbishop of Westminster, should re-establish 
in Southern England the School of Theology which had 
existed for a hundred years from 1793. Obeying this 
behest, and in conformity also with his own ideas, he 
did so, restoring the School to the centre where it had 
been established from that year until 1869. At St. 
Edmund’s College he built the Divines’ Wing for the 
senior students taking the higher courses of Philosophy 
and Theology. A later development was the intro- 
duction of the house system, separating the residential 
parts of the college for the Divines and the lay boys. 

Lay boys. The mind turns to the Cardinal’s solicitude 
for Catholic education also in the lay sphere. Both 
primary and secondary education occupied his pastoral 
care. In the matter of higher and middle-class schools, 
girls were far better off, he knew, than boys, thanks to 
the zeal and number of the teaching congregations of 
women. One of His Eminence’s first acts, after his 
appointment to Westminster, was to set up a small 
committee to consider the question of middle-class 
day schools for boys. He lived to rejoice at the prosperity 
of the Cardinal Vaughan School, and to see humbler 
efforts rewarded, in East London, by the success of a 
Catholic central school, St. Bernard’s. As to our ordinary 
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elementary schools, His Eminence’s labour in that con- 
nection was so extensive that it would be altogether 
inadequate to think of it only in relation to Westminster. 

Cardinal Bourne had ever a deep sense of the value 
of the consecrated life, whether active or contemplative. 
As is well known, his own early inclination tended, for a 
time, to the idea of a religious vocation, first of all with 
the Dominicans and later with the Salesians: in the 
former case the attempt was begun, but was short-lived. 
He encouraged the Church’s Orders and Congregations 
to found houses in the Archdiocese, whenever their 
coming could contribute to the Catholic well-being by 
advancing a good work. If we exclude Essex, now a 
separate diocese, we find that more than thirty Orders or 
Congregations were added to the religious forces in the 
See of Westminster during the Cardinal’s reign. All 
this further strength was but one element in the diocesan 
progress under wise and far-seeing pastoral care. 

The Cardinal as Pastor is thus a figure to be held in 
grateful and honoured memory by the faithful especially 
of his own Archdiocese. A still larger place was filled 
by His Eminence in the Catholic life of the country as a 
whole. He had not been long at Westminster when the 
time came for testing his power of leadership, and this 
in the matter of Catholic education. On the higher 
side, things were on the whole going well with us. At 
the Universities, the policy of Cardinal Manning had 
been reversed under Cardinal Vaughan, and Catholic 
undergraduates were in residence, protected religiously 
by their own safeguarding machinery. Our larger 
public schools showed vigour and expansion. Catholic 
training colleges and secondary schools were not without 
their justifiable grievances against the State on the ground 
of too small financial aid, but otherwise they were holding 
their own. We were sadly short of middle-class schools 
for boys, but the remedy for that state of things rested 
in our own hands. Higher and secondary education, 
in a word, called for interest but not for apprehension. 

Very different was the situation with regard to Catholic 
elementary schools. ‘There is no need to retell, in this 
place, the story of the menace to voluntary education 
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which underlay proposals in Bills sponsored by a Liberal 
Government. Those proposals had to be fought, and 
beaten. They were fought, and they were beaten; 
and although the crisis affected the denominational 
schools as a whole, it was left to Catholics to bear the 
brunt of the fighting. Anglican efforts must not be un- 
justly belittled: some dioceses on that side did better 
than others; but it is probably no exaggeration to say 
that the Parliamentary upshot would have been against 
us had it not been for the united voice and asserted 
resistance of Catholics throughout the land. Our weak- 
ness in allies was neatly put into words by the late Sir 
Charles Russell at the great protest meeting in the Royal 
Albert Hall: “By all means,” he said, “let us stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with the Church of England. But where 
is the Church of England’s shoulder ? To me it resembles 
the shoulder of a champagne bottle.” 

From the political standpoint, the Archbishop faced 
a difficult and delicate situation. Catholic strength 
in the House of Commons was for the most part repre- 
sented by the Irish Parliamentary Party, under John 
Redmond. Those Members were in the Chamber 
to pursue a policy of winning Nationalist freedom for 
their own country. That policy they adhered to con- 
sistently, never accepting office and so never becoming 
front bench men on either side of the Chair. Their 
strength lay in their solidarity ; they were considerable 
in numbers, and they were worth wooing. But the Irish 
party was not to be bribed into the division lobby ; 
it asked an honest price for its support: Home Rule. 
Now, the Liberal Government of that day had espoused 
the Home Rule cause: the Unionist Opposition were of 
the other way of thinking. From the point of view of 
John Redmond and his followers, the Liberal Codlin was 
the friend, the Conservative Short the enemy. Yet on 
this other great issue, affecting schools in which were 
many thousands of the children of Catholic Imshmen, a 
Liberal Government had shown itself the foe, and the 
Church in this country was for the time being arrayed 
against it. The situation was not made easier by the 


knowledge that Catholic supporters on the Unionist 
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side included some men who had been outspoken in 
opposition to the Home Rule cause. 

Here, then, was a coil which needed skilful handling in 
the straightening out. If the Archbishop had been a 
party man, or if John Redmond had met the situation 
with an intransigence which from the Nationalist point 
of view could have been justified, the clash of Catholic 
against Catholic, on the score of political duty, might have 
weakened the position in more sensesthanone. But Francis 
Bourne never had been, and throughout his life never was, 
a man wedded to any one political side. He discour- 
aged the idea of a Catholic party. Anti-Christian 
Communism he denounced and forbade, but otherwise 
his counsel was, in effect, that Catholics should go into 
any political party of their fancy and that there they 
should both fear God and keep their powder dry. Cir- 
cumstances not of his making had called him to give 
battle against a Liberal Government in defence of Catholic 
schools. He raised the banner and asked Redmond to 
help him uphold it. He went into the fray, politically, 
with clean hands; he handled the situation at once 
frankly and tactfully. Difficulties fell away ; the Catholic 
ranks closed up; and the Irish leader was among those 
who, by their presence in the Albert Hall, cried “No 
Surrender” to the party in power. It is enough to add 
that the Government proposals, though implemented 
in a Bill, were thrust back in the teeth of the framers 
of that measure, not by division in the House but by the 
force of Catholic opinion outside. The Archbishop of 
Westminster, as Commander-in-Chief of the Church’s 
big battalions, had won. 

So far, so good ; but the winning of a fight to preserve 
the rights and character of our Catholic schools was not 
a settlement of the Education Question. One of the 
outstanding characteristics of Cardinal Bourne was his 
constant work to translate his ideals into practice. Neither 
His Eminence nor any other educationist could view 
the Dual System as entirely satisfactory in its existing 
shape. In principle, that system goes some way, in 
justice, towards meeting the case for the voluntary schools, 
but in detail it is far from perfect. Against those who 
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would destroy the Dual System the Cardinal set himself 
unflinchingly, in pastorals, sermons, speeches; he did 
so because the Dual System gave us Catholic schools 
with a Catholic atmosphere. But his mind engaged 
itself also on the constructive side. His suggestions for a 
settlement of the whole Education Question, put forward 
in an address at Manchester nine years ago, have been 
acclaimed by many educationists ; it remains to be seen 
whether they will ever be considered by our legislators 
and adopted. It may be interesting to recall again, in 
the Cardinal’s words, exactly what those suggestions 
were. His Eminence said : 


I would plead, then, for a resettlement of the question on a 
basis in conformity with the older traditions of the country, 
which would give to every parent some say and some choice in 
the education of his children, and thereby lead him to take a 
closer interest in it; which would encourage variety of school 
and every kind of true and legitimate educational endeavour ; 
and would, as far as possible, put every class of the community 
in the same condition of educational freedom, whatever their 
social status or financial position might chance to be. 

I would begin with the child, not with the State, nor with 
the school. (1) Let every child, whose parents cannot otherwise 
adequately provide for its education, receive on attaining school 
age a scholarship tenable at any recognized elementary school in 
an area to be accurately defined for the purpose of such arrange- 
ment. (2) Let the value of such scholarship be based upon, and 
correspond to, the total cost per head of elementary education 
(including both capital and maintenance charges) in the defined 
area. (3) Let the parent be at full liberty to claim the use of 
this scholarship at any recognized school, of his own choice, in 


the defined area. 


Such was the Bourne Scheme—a scholarship for every 
child. The suggestion, it will be noted, was one which 
would remedy the deficiency by which, under the present 
system, poor persons are given little or no chance of 
exercising what should be a parental right, that of choosing 
the school to which their children are to go. 

The Education crisis brought out, in Francis Bourne, 
another quality in which he shone throughout his life: 
he was a great organizer, whether for peace or for war, 
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and happily it was mainly for peace. In his Southwark 
days he had realized the value of lay help, when that help 
could be enlisted and guided ; and at Westminster, where 
many of the chief Catholic organizations had their head- 
quarters, he found a larger field from which to draw his 
helpers. By establishing the Westminster Catholic 
Federation, he set going a force upon which he could 
depend for aid in mobilizing Catholic strength throughout 
the diocese and informing public opinion as to the merits 
of the Catholic case; but he himself presided at the 
Federation’s preliminary meetings, and held the reins. 
In 1908, when the Archbishop welcomed to London the 
memorable Eucharistic Congress, the success of the organi- 
zation in connection with that event was such that he felt 
encouraged to proceed to a further and important step: 
the creation of permanent machinery for linking together, 
as and when required, the activities of many separate 
Catholic societies throughout the country. 

The year 1909 marked the silver jubilee of the Catholic 
Truth Society. For some years previously, that society 
had organized an annual Conference, presided over by 
the Archbishop, for the discussion of questions of Catholic 
interest. In this sense the Conference was broadly 
planned ; but one body only had the moulding of its 
programme, and there was no direct link with other bodies. 
Originally the idea had been to bring in also the Catholic 
Union, but as things shaped themselves, the C.T.S. alone 
organized the yearly gathering and carried it through. 
Archbishop Bourne felt that the time had come to give 
a wider expression to the Church’s organized activities. 
There were a large number of Catholic societies in the 
land, but they lacked a link other than that of the faith 
itself. An immense amount of zeal was available; it 
needed co-ordinating. The time was ripe for organization 
on a larger scale. So the Archbishop announced his 
decision : 

I feel that we cannot, in this jubilee year of the Catholic 
Truth Society, show in a better way our appreciation of the posi- 
tion which these Conferences, to which it gave birth, have attained, 
than by . . . determining to hold in future a Catholic Conference 
in the full sense of the word. 
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The National Catholic Congress brought England 
and Wales, for the first time, into line with Continental 
countries where such a gathering is every year an event 
in the Catholic life. As constituent elements there were 
the various associations of an “extra-diocesan” character, 
linked together, by their delegates, in a Permanent 
Committee. At the meetings of that committee the 
Cardinal presided, and nothing was done that he did not 
discuss with the societies. The encouragement given 
by His Eminence to Catholic organizations was a stimulus 
not easy to estimate. That encouragement, however, 
was for needed work; he had no sympathy with the 
merely restless zeal which must find an outlet in whatever 
direction. “Never do anything simply for the sake of 
doing something,” he said at one of the meetings. The 
words were both a lesson and a rebuke. In creating the 
Permanent Committee, the Cardinal brought to his aid 
a body for other purposes beside that of the Congress. 
When he wanted to get into touch, to deliver a message 
or instruction, or to obtain united effort by all the various 
societies for any good work, there was the medium, ready 
to hand. Thus an occasion when he called the com- 
mittee together in the last year of his life was a meeting 
held to promote the success of the National Pilgrimage to 
Walsingham. Nor was the Permanent Committee the 
only link of Catholic organization. One of His Eminence’s 
last acts, in union with his episcopal brethren, was to share 
in the formation of a National Board of Catholic Action. 

A subject upon which the Cardinal felt strongly was 
the extent to which the English tongue may be made to 
serve the Church in her world-wide mission. Twenty- 
five years ago, at the Eucharistic Congress at Montreal, 
he raised the point in the course of a much-discussed 
address. Having regard to the place of utterance, that 
address showed the courage as well as the conviction 
of the man. It is an easier courage that faces an enemy 
than that needed to be outspoken in the house of one’s 
friends. In a great French-Canadian province, His 
Eminence did not hesitate to say : 

The future of the Church in this country [Canada] and its 
comsequent reaction upon the older countries in Europe, will 
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depend to an enormous degree upon the extent to which the 
power, influence, and prestige of the English language and literature 
can be definitely placed upon the side of the Catholic Church. ... 
The English tongue has acquired an influence which is ever- 
growing. 

There are those, it is well known, who anticipate 
a time when the administrative centre of the British 
Commonwealth will have shifted westward. If that 
should ever come about, the Cardinal’s speech will seem 
to have been instinct with an added vision. Actually 
His Eminence was but emphasizing that with the ex- 
tending use and importance of our language the Catholic 
apostolate has a great asset upon which to draw by using 
English in the Church’s service to the largest possible 
extent. [wo years later, at Norwich, he returned to the 
subject in a presidential address on ““The Apostolate by 
means of the English language” ; and at Cardiff, shortly 
before the Great War, this matter was again upon his lips 
in a plea for wider interest by English Catholics in the 
work of the foreign missions. Indirectly, the standpoint 
was strengthened from the circumstance that by the 
Constitution Sapienti Constlio, England had been taken 
out of the category of “missionary countries” and so was 
no longer under the jurisdiction of Propaganda but 
enjoyed ordinary canonical status. 

As the Catholic leader for Great Britain, Cardinal 
Bourne was brought into official relations with all sorts 
and conditions of men. His Cathedral at Westminster, 
upon which he lavished so much generous care, was on 
occasion the Empire’s principal church—when, that is to 
say, the Throne by its representative, and foreign nations 
by their diplomats, gathered there for some great function, 
whether mournful or joycus, which could have had no 
lot nor part with a non-Catholic setting. One does not 
measure religious progress by material standards; but 
it may safely be said that during his Archbishopric the 
Cardinal saw the Church’s prestige in England visibly 
enhanced by the opportunities which the Cathedral 
gave him to remind his fellow-countrymen of her supra- 
national character and mission. 

When the European War broke out, there was no 
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Episcopus Castrensis to see to the spiritual interests of 
British Catholic troops in the field: it was not until 
several years afterwards that such an appointment was 
made. The important matter of providing chaplains 
was taken up and dealt with by Cardinal Bourne, with 
what success we all know. Our sailors and our soldiers 
were equally subjects of his care. His Eminence’s tour 
in the Near East, behind which some folk saw dark 
governmental designs, was concerned officially with one 
thing only: the needs of Catholics in the Navy. In all 
else the tour was unofficial. But whether in the Balkans 
or in countries nearer home, the Cardinal could not be 
indifferent to the religious welfare of Catholics wherever 
he found them. He was the honoured guest of high 
ecclesiastics ; he visited all manner of Catholic institutions ; 
he participated actively in many great Continental 
celebrations. Of the four Archbishops of Westminster, 
he was the outstanding figure in the quality of an inter- 
nationalist. France, in particular, was a country very 
dear to him—naturally so, since it had played a part in 
his own education and moulding for the priesthood. 
The bad times which came upon the Church in France 
early in the century were a deep grief to him. In 1906 
His Eminence made the religious crisis in that land the 
subject of his presidential address at the Catholic Con- 
ference, and he lost no opportunity to show his sympathy 
with the exiled religious. He saw with joy a return toa 
better state of things, born of the necessities of the Great 
War. When that conflict was over, and the American 
Thanksgiving Day of 1918 could be a day of thanksgiving 
indeed, the Cardinal was in the pulpit of the Madeleine, 
in Paris, to preach for the celebration and to emphasize 
its lessons. 

To France Cardinal Bourne went again, on one of his 
many visits, in the high capacities of Papal Legate and 
Ambassador Extraordinary for the fétes at Rouen in 
honour of St. Joan of Arc. Three times altogether His 
Eminence was chosen by the Sovereign Pontiff as his 
Legate, the other two occasions being in connection with 
functions here in England : the consecration of the abbey 
church at Buckfast, and the stone-laying for the great 
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dinal did not go to Liverpool for the stone-laying was a 
grief and disappointment to many in that city, as also 
to the faithful throughout the land when it was known that 
the altered plans had been due to a sudden recurrence 
of illness, almost at the last moment. Yet, knowing 
what we know now we may be thankful that His Eminence 
was spared, even in such wise, the fatigue of that function. 
A blazing sun beat down upon the multitude, so pitilessly 
that the Archbishop of Liverpool gave leave to the men 
and boys to remain covered at Mass. In his then state 
of health the Cardinal would inevitably have collapsed 
under the strain. “It would have killed me,” he confessed 
long afterwards. ‘The indisposition which kept him away 
was a disappointment to himself, but it was providential. 
The possibility had been foreseen, and His Eminence was 
comforted in the thought that his friend and brother of 
the Sacred College, Cardinal MacRory, was there and 
empowered to act in his stead. 

In Cardinal Bourne England had ever an outspoken 
defender of the claims of the Church and of the honour 
of the Holy See. He lived in a time when it was particu- 
larly needful to assert boldly and publicly the principles 
expounded in the Encyclical Mortalium animos. On the 
subject of the Union of Christendom, much vague thought, 
in speech and writing, called for correction. Many 
pious and enthusiastic Anglicans were building high hopes 
on such sandy soil as that of the Malines “Conversations”. 
Would Rome yield this? Would Rome agree to that ? 
Surely there was never a time when “‘the Churches” were 
nearer to one another—and so on. Plain words were 
uttered by the Cardinal on this subject, in sermons and 
addresses, notably in a pastoral letter (Lent 1924) which 
aroused wide attention. To ardent “reunionists’’ his 
words came as hard sayings; but this was because His 
Eminence invoked realities and would suffer no delusions 
to stand in the mind which he could help to drive out of 
it. 

Whenever the good name of the Vicar of Christ was 
impugned, Cardinal Bourne acted, and acted swiftly. 
To criticisms of himself he was largely indifferent, 
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though sometimes he did not hesitate to repel mis- 
statements of fact where these had been directed against 
him. But attacks upon the Holy Father were not to 
be endured: they were challenges to be taken up vigor- 
ously. The Cardinal rarely engaged in newspaper 
controversy. If he sent an editor a letter for publication, 
it was because he felt strongly moved ; and this was never 
more so than when he entered the lists against the Morning 
Post during the last twelve months of the Great War. 
Towards the end of 1917 things were going none too 
well for the Allied cause. This, that, and the other 
influence had to be blamed for it: why not, therefore, 
blame the Pope? So the Post roundly charged the Vatican 
with having furtively but actively espoused the side of the 
Central Powers, by favouring Austria and looking coldly 
upon Belgium. The charge drew a long letter, trenchant 
and incisive, from the Cardinal. His Eminence took up 
one point after another. The newspaper had remarked, 
for instance, that Pope Benedict had received “‘in silence” 
Cardinal Mercier’s indictment of the German enemy. 
On this, Cardinal Bourne reminded the London news- 
paper that “the Vatican is not Fleet Street or the Strand, 
and much which is received there ‘in silence’ comes in 
the long run to a better fate than many things which are 
tumultuously hailed in journals and in assemblies.” 
And His Eminence closed his castigation in the direct 
method. “You say,” he remarked to the offender, “your 
appeal is to the Ten Commandments. So is mine. 
And I remember that one of them is: “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness’.” 

The Lateran Treaty was an event to which, in principle, 
the Cardinal had looked forward hopefully for many 
years ; and when it came it justified, by its terms, words 
of his own spoken many years previously. As far back as 
1911, in the course of an address to the National Catholic 
Congress, he had considered the question of the relations 
between the Holy See and the Italian Kingdom. The 
problem, he thought, was difficult, “but most certainly 
soluble”. What would be the attitude of the parties? 
For one party, at any rate, he ventured a prediction : 
“On the side of the Holy See the conditions are not 
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likely to be too onerous. There is no desire on the part 
of the Papacy for temporal dominion as such.” The 
event proved the truth of his words. 

A layman is not qualified to write, unaided, on the 
matter of Cardinal Bourne’s relations with his clergy. 
There one touches upon a side of His Eminence’s char- 
acter which only the priests themselves are in the position 
to reveal. But those of them who have borne testimony, 
whether as Southwark men recalling far-off days belonging 
to his Bishopric, or as Westminster men working under 
him in the Archdiocese, leave us in no doubt as to the 
affectionate esteem in which Francis Bourne was held 
in life and is cherished in memory now that he is dead. 
His Eminence’s recollection of names and faces was 
remarkable. At some largely-attended gathering, where 
scores of persons pressed about him to do him homage, 
he would greet by name young priests whom he had not 
seen, perhaps, for many months. He remembered who 
they were, where they were, all about them. It made 
them feel—what was indeed the fact—that in their per- 
sons as well as in their work the Archbishop kept them in 
mind. 

In the King’s message of condolence after His Emin- 
ence’s death, His Majesty evoked recollection of “the 
public spirit evinced by the Cardinal in everything that 
conduced to the welfare of his country.” ‘That public 
spirit was never wanting; and there was at least one 
occasion, the General Strike in 1926, when the Catholic 
leader stood head and shoulders above the spokesmen of 
other religious bodies by his prompt and clear condemna- 
tion of the strike, with “cause shown” in the appeal 
to right principles. ‘The Cardinal’s aloofness from party 
politics was again his strength : he stood on higher ground 
than that of a mere supporter of the régime. It has 
already been shown that His Eminence was not a party 
man. One party only, as has been said, he would not 
permit to his flock, and that was the Communist Party, 
red and anti-God. For the rest, all parties were open, 
to Catholics, wherein there was no denial of the right 
of private ownership, no preaching of class warfare. 
The Cardinal was a patriot and a Constitutionalist. 
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He believed in Home Rule for Ireland because, as he 
expressed it in a statement in The Times, he wanted 
Home Rule also for England. He wished Catholics 
to co-operate to the full in the national life; indeed, 
he called upon them to do so, in the course of his first 
presidential address at the National Catholic Congress. 
In the preservation of internal peace, the promotion of 
internal prosperity, the proper adjustment of means to 
ends, he never ceased to be interested and alert. When 
the attempted General Strike had failed, His Eminence, 
in a broadcast message, supplicated the Holy Spirit for 
industrial peace—for an outpouring of charity, joy, peace 
and patience upon the nation and its rulers. 

As a religious leader and a public man, Cardinal Bourne 
co-operated on very many occasions in work for the 
common welfare. Social reform, public morals, temper- 
ance in the proper sense of the word, hospital ministry, 
war relief: on these and many more subjects his voice 
was heard at Mansion House meetings and in other places, 
where he shared with non-Catholics, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, in labour on behalf of the people as a whole. His 
Eminence had discoursed on the wage question to the 
National Alliance of Employers and Employed. His 
views on the betterment of public morality had been 
developed before the National Vigilance Association 
and at the Conference of the National Council of Public 
Morals. In a committee room of the House of Commons 
he had refreshed the legislative mind with facts and 
considerations belonging to the temperance question. 
The Cardinal, in short, was a public force, a leader in 
national as well as in Catholic questions, and his death is 
thus a loss to England and Wales as well as a loss, more 

articularly and intimately, to the Church in this 
ingdom. 

From the national to the international is but stride. 
As a faithful son and follower of the Supreme Pontiff, 
His Eminence desired world peace no less than peace 
within the Empire’s borders. When the project of the 
League of Nations was on the tapis, he showed wisdom 
and statesmanship by his attitude in standing aside until 
the foundations should have been laid. He was invited 
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to join the Archbishop of Canterbury and other religious 
leaders in a proposed Conference to consider the question 
of the League. But this question, the Cardinal saw, 
was pre-eminently an international question; the 
League of Nations could not be “British-made”, nor a 
matter in which other influences than those of the states- 
men themselves should at that stage be engaged. The 
form which the League should take, the lines upon 
which it should work, ought to be left, in his judgment, 
to the statesmen; it was their task. He therefore 
declined the invitation. But was His Eminence, on that 
account, cold towards the project? Far from it: 
he was from the first a friend and advocate of the League. 
In a speech delivered at the Mansion House in 1921, he 
spoke warmly in its praise; yet he did not forget to remind 
his audience of first principles. He was confident, he 
told them, that the peace of the world would be ensured 
“not so much by the diplomatic action of governments as 
by union between them in Christian effort and philan- 
thropic work.” None of those who listened to and 
applauded the Cardinal’s words could have dreamed of a 
day when Red Russia would be at the table at Geneva ! 
When His Eminence wrote to the Prime Minister, in 
1924, commending the work of the League of Nations 
he did so not only for himself but also for his brother 
Bishops in the national hierarchy. 

Francis Bourne began his rule at Westminster while 
certain Catholic disabilities were still upon the 
Statute Book; one of them, many of us remember, 
was invoked against us, at least by a reminder of its 
existence, only a few years after his translation. His 
Eminence died in the knowledge that by the Act of 
Parliament passed in 1926 nearly every one of these 
remains of anti-Catholic prejudice had been swept away. 
The old Royal Declaration, too, had gone, to the great 
relief of kingly chivalry and to the chagrin only of the 
Church’s enemies. For these things alone the Cardinal’s 
period of office is entitled to be regarded as an eventful 
one for the faithful within the realm. And may we not 
read into these altered circumstances a testimony to the 
worth, in the eyes of the State, of the rulers of the Catholic 
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Church in this country, successors to the prelates whose 
very presence in the land had made an earlier generation 
so bitter because so apprehensive ? 

Eventful in a more domestic sense were the changes 
which the Cardinal saw effected in the Church’s own 
administrative field. The single Province of West- 
minster had endured since 1850; but with Catholic 
growth came the desirability of sub-division, effected first 
of all when the dioceses of Birmingham and Liverpool 
were raised to Metropolitan rank, and later when a 
fourth province was created, that of Cardiff. From 
his Archdiocese His Eminence relinquished an entire 
county, Essex, in order that it might have its separate 
diocesan status under its own Ordinary. The change 
was made at his request. Here was no grasping after 
territorial power. Nobody who knew Cardinal Bourne 
can justly say of him that he sought aggrandisement 
of office for its own sake, nor that he counted, in ambition, 
the numbers subject to his sway. 

To the dying Cardinal—for such he was for many 
months before the end—God gave great consolations. 
His Eminence was granted length of days to reach his 
golden jubilee in the priesthood. Looking back over 
the fifty years, he may well have reflected with pious 
thankfulness upon the harvest which his labours had helped 
so largely to gather into the barn. He saw the Church 
unhindered in the public exercise and expression of her 
devotional life. Pilgrim feet, in ever greater number, 
were treading towards England’s ancient shrines. Mass 
centres had multiplied, and religious houses of prayer. 
Many years ago the Cardinal referred with happiness 
to the fact that twelve new foundations of Carmelite 
nuns had been set up in England in recent previous years. 
Before he died he had the joy of blessing almost, if not 
quite, as many more. 

Much might be written of His Eminence’s personal 
helpfulness and kindliness of disposition. Only those 
who had the privilege of admission to the inner circle 
of his friends, or were constantly in touch with him in his 
work, may write of that intimate aspect. But the Car- 
dinal showed much of this side of his character also 
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to those others, many in number, who were brought 
into association with him merely in connection with 
their various capacities or undertakings. If one man’s 
recollections and impressions may be a criterion, there must 
be hundreds of others, men and women, holding, in 
gratitude, memories of kindnesses received at Cardinal 
Bourne’s hands. His Eminence would willingly “put 
himself out”—that is the plain English of it—in order 
to be of help. No little job came amiss. He would 
search for a reference, make a translation, go through 
figures, check a report, or do anything else to ease the 
way for others. And at the end one left, it might be, a 
tired man; but all one saw at the leave-taking was a 
sunny, charming presence, wearing the air of “Is there 
anything more I can do for you?” Over and over again 
the Cardinal was begged to write introductions to 
biographies and other books. If we may judge from the 
number of such writings, he can scarcely, if ever, have 
declined ; yet all such work meant an added inroad upon 
time already occupied with many and important tasks. 

When His Eminence could get away from Archbishop’s ~ 
House and from duty, and could enjoy a spell of needed 
leisure, he found at Hare Street a retreat where he could 
recruit in quietude and perhaps see a few friends. After 
the breakdown in Rome, during the long period when he 
sought, vainly, alas! to recover his old-time strength, it 
was there that part of his time was spent. Many hours 
were passed in the old-world garden of his Hertfordshire 
home. But Hare Street was not the last phase. Months 
before Nature’s winter had set its cold seal upon the coun- 
tryside, the Cardinal was at the winter of his own days. 
He came back to Westminster ; and because he was able 
to appear occasionally among his people, the flock 
hailed it for a good augury: “The Cardinal is better.” 
But as the year wore on, there was growing apprehension 
in the hearts of his friends. The rest is known. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF THE CARDINAL 
+ of the very few people to whom Cardinal 


Bourne talked freely on personal matters was the 
late Mother Stuart of the Sacred Heart at Roehampton. 
Several papers have been preserved which contain his 
Eminence’s appreciation of her great spiritual gifts, and 
the notes which she made of his conversations. They 
probably met first when he was a curate at Mortlake 
from 1885 to 1887, and their close friendship began when 
he had become a Bishop. A private paper in his hand- 
writing records how deeply grateful he felt to her at 
the time of his mother’s death in November 1899, which 
he describes as “the supreme human sorrow of my life’’. 
A few years later she became General of her Society, but 
during the remaining years when she was in Rome, their 
friendship continued by correspondence from time to 
time, until she returned to England to die, and he was 
able to see her a few days before her death. A series of 
notes which Mother Stuart made, throws some new light 
on the Cardinal’s early life. Both his father and his 
uncle had become Catholics about the same time as 
Canon Oakeley. Mr. Bourne, after becoming a Catholic, 
married Miss Ellen Byrne, the daughter of an Irish 
Catholic merchant in Dublin. The Cardinal remem- 
bered how her soft Irish accent had struck him when 
he came home from school as a boy in the North of 
England. She had been left an orphan in her child- 
hood and had been brought up by her grandmother, 
“who laid in her soul the foundation of that perfectly 
consistent life which made her rise quite naturally to 
things heroic”. The Cardinal’s only brother was five 
years older than himself. ‘Their father had risen rapidly 
in the Post Office; and with a rare talent for financial 
administration he seemed to have every prospect of a 
brilliant career. In 1869 the Cardinal, at the age of 
eight, was sent to school at Ushaw. His mother and 
father were away in Egypt during his first Christmas 
there. He was rather in awe of his elder brother, and 
he felt very lonely and sad at the time. 
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His father was stricken with enteric soon after coming 
home, and after six weeks’ illness he died. His widow 
was determined that the two sons should suffer nothing 
in their education through their father’s death, and she 
did not tell them what sacrifices she imposed on herself 
to provide for them. ‘The eldest son’s health was fail- 
ing, but he never let it be known. He received the 
tonsure in 1873, but he died in September 1874. Before 
he died she told him how things stood. From that time 
onwards Mrs. Bourne devoted her whole life to her 
surviving son. Soon after his brother’s death his health 
also became precarious, after a heavy cold. He had to 
spend six months at home in 1875, and at the age of 
fourteen he went to school at St. Edmund’s.* His doctor 
could only promise that if he could avoid heavy colds 
for the next eight years there need be no further trouble ; 
but his school days were a constant anxiety to his mother. 
Meanwhile, his mother had to supplement her small 
income by teaching in Paris, and the Cardinal used to 
spend his holidays there. Once during these years he 
went on pilgrimage to Lourdes. 

For two years, until he was sixteen, the Cardinal 
remained as a lay boy at St. Edmund’s. He had vague 
thoughts of becoming a priest, but his chief desire was 
to help his mother, who insisted that she must decide 
how long his studies should continue. Not until he 
made a retreat at the age of eighteen was his vocation 
decided. The director, Father Stansfield, asked him 
point-blank whether he wished to enter the priesthood, 
and he said that he was still in doubt. Having made 
up his mind, he had to choose between Southwark and 
Westminster. The Bishop of Southwark laid down a 
condition that if his health failed he must be no burden 
to the diocese ; but Cardinal Manning made no con- 
ditions for his applying to Westminster. Southwark, 
however, then decided that he should not be dis- 
couraged, and all conditions for his admission there 
were waived. His reading of Lacordaire and his at- 
raction towards the spiritual life at first urged him to 
join the Dominicans. His mother knew well what 


* Old Hall, Ware. 
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sacrifices that would entail for her, but she did nothing 
to oppose his intentions. He tried his vocation with 
them, but decided that he should enter the secular priest- 
hood instead. Accordingly he went for a year to 
Hammersmith. There he was by no means happy, but 
he went on to St. Sulpice for two years (1881-83) and 
then for another year to Louvain. His recollections of 
these years were extremely happy, and they enabled him 
to have holidays at home. 

He said afterwards that he owed to St. Sulpice all his 
knowledge of what a priest’s life should be. On 11 June, 
1884, he was ordained by Bishop Coffin. He said his 
first Mass at Camberwell and his second at Clapham, 
where he had been baptized. Since he was nine years 
old he had been unable to spend Christmas with his 
mother until the year after his ordination. His next 
ambition was to become a Salesian. He remembered 
saying this to his mother one day in Richmond Park. 
She believed his vocation did not lie there, but she was 
prepared to accept God’s will. She lived to be present 
at his consecration as coadjutor Bishop of Southwark, 
and he went home after the ceremony. She told him 
that henceforward he belonged entirely to his diocese 
and that she did not wish him to spend more time in 
writing letters to her. He was only to send postcards 
to let her know where he was. She went only once 
to Bishop’s house to see his new home. Late in 
November 1899 he received a letter asking him to come 
and see her, as she was ill. He had to leave her on a 
Sunday, and though he returned on the Monday he was 
too late to be with her when she died. 


It was at Canterbury, appropriately enough, that 
Cardinal Bourne, then Bishop of Southwark, received 
on 24 August, 1903, the intimation that the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda had selected his name for 
submission to the new Pope Pius X as the new Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. ‘That day there had been an 
Ordination of Jesuits at Hales Place, then the study 
house of the French Jesuits. When we were coming up 
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to London the next morning, a gentleman reading his 
illustrated paper was struck by the resemblance between 
the picture of the newly-appointed Archbishop and the 
prelate sitting opposite him, and he could not resist 
inviting Bishop Bourne to confirm the comparison, 
saying: “Would you like to see this, sir ?” 

Only a month previously The Times had, on 17 July, 
printed a contributed article on the succession by an 
anonymous Catholic correspondent, which openly 
opposed Bishop Bourne’s appointment. Subsequent 
history has shown that, apart from the writer’s unfounded 
strictures on Cardinal Vaughan’s administration and his 
invidious comparisons with Cardinal Manning’s rule, 
precisely those qualities which the writer desiderated 
were found in a remarkable degree in the very man he 
would have set aside. In reviewing the situation while 
Cardinal Vaughan’s successor was being chosen, the 
correspondent wrote : 


The selection is no easy matter, less easy, indeed, than was the 
selection of a successor to Manning, and the new man will have 
a much harder task than had Manning’s successor. His it will 
be to build up again what has been frittered away by the blunders 
and indiscretions of the last eleven years; to gather round him 
a clergy estranged by lack of sympathy; and to break down the 
wall of separation that has arisen between them and their father 
in God ; to conciliate a discontented laity smarting under a sense 
of injustice and misunderstanding—in a word, English Catholics 
need an Archbishop who will take up Manning’s policy where he 
left it, and restore the Roman Catholic body in England to the 
condition in which Cardinal Vaughan found it in 1892. Nowhere 
is this more clearly understood than in Rome. ‘Those who have 
to make the appointment will find their choice very limited. 
There are not among English Catholic ecclesiastics many men of 
the type of Manning, nor many who possess the combination of 
administrative ability, intellectual capacity, common sense, tact, 
sympathy, and courage that is required. 


The name of Archbishop Merry del Val was, as he said, 
one of the four being considered at that time in Rome 
—the other three being Abbot Gasquet, Bishop Hedley, 
and Bishop Bourne. Of these three he declared that 


Bishop Bourne has probably the least chance of being appointed. 
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Although the Bishops added his name as a third choice, they did 
so by a majority of one vote only* ; and it is difficult to see what 
special qualifications he has for the important and difficult task 
of presiding over the Roman Catholic body in England. Since 
he became Bishop of Southwark he has shown himself to be a 
well-meaning and energetic prelate, and his sympathies have, 
perhaps, become rather broader than they were at the time of 
his appointment. But he has given no sort of indication that 
he possesses any conspicuous ability, or that he has those special 
gifts which ought to distinguish a successor of Wiseman and 
Manning. Moreover, in regard to questions of financial admin- 
istration, he has shown the most arbitrary temper, and has even 
declared publicly that in regard to finance he is accountable “only 
to God and the Pope”, and therefore, presumably superior to 
the law of the land. In saying this he must have left out of 
calculation Cardinal Gotti, the Prefect of Propaganda, to whom 
representations have quite recently been made about Bishop 
Bourne’s action in regard to one of the endowed missions in the 
diocese of Southwark. Another consideration which will be 
taken into account is the fact that the appointment of Bishop 
Bourne would be extremely unpopular both with the Chapter 
and with the clergy of the diocese of Westminster. 


The Times article dealt at length with the possibility 
of Cardinal Merry del Val’s nomination. Because he 
was a Spaniard, despite his London birth and English 
education, the late Duke of Norfolk wrote a strong letter 
to the Pope opposing his nomination, but at the same 
time—honest and straight man that he was—the Duke 
sent a copy of his letter to Merry del Val himself, assuring 
him that there was nothing personal whatever in his 
action. 

No sooner had the news become public than various 
reports were put about that steps were being taken to 
get the Pope to refuse to ratify the appointment of 
Bishop Bourne. I remember calling at the Press 
Association offices in New Bridge Street to protest 
against one particularly tendentious paragraph. Need- 
less to say, congratulations poured in from all sides. 
One of the most notable was, of course, from Cardinal 
Gasquet, who wrote of the burden he had scarcely 


* This and other statements by the anonymous contributor must not be 
considered authoritative. 
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escaped. The story of how under providence his 
appointment did not occur may be briefly referred 
to here. Cardinal Moran of Sydney spoke out of 
his turn at the meeting of Propaganda, and so per- 
suaded the Cardinals of the appropriateness of Bourne’s 
appointment that they accepted his verdict; and even 
their chief spokesman, Cardinal Satolli, who favoured 
Gasquet, felt that it would be wiser to refrain from 
pressing his point. Nor must we overlook the fact that 
Cardinal Moran felt very strongly about naming members 
of religious orders for whom he had no particular pre- 
dilection. Note, too, that Cardinal Moran had never 
met Bishop Bourne, and knew little about him. 

Bishop Bourne’s earlier promotion to the coadjutor- 
ship of Southwark in 1895 had been largely helped by 
Mgr. Daniewski (chaplain to the convent at Walmer), 
who at Bishop John Butt’s request wrote to Cardinal 
Ledochowski, then Prefect of Propaganda, to recom- 
mend him. Bishop Butt’s predecessor’s nomination had 
been brought about by another some such epistle. The 
G.P.O. is the bearer of much responsibility in things 
spiritual and temporal ! 

The official translation came in due course and 
on 11 September received Consistorial confirmation. 
Cardinal Bourne was the last Archbishop in England to 
be named by Propaganda. His Eminence always re- 
gretted our severance from this Congregation, and he 
saw to it that a joint letter of thanks and regret went to 
the Congregation from all the Bishops of England. 
Once his appointment to Westminster was a certainty, 
though not official, the Southwark Canons wanted to 
name a Vicar Capitular. The new Archbishop objected, 
and maintained that official intimation from Rome 
should be awaited. Eventually, after many discussions, 
Bishop Amigo was appointed to Southwark, and the 
present writer had the honour of carrying the Brief 
over to Walworth, where the present Bishop of South- 
wark was then living. 


The new Archbishop did not immediately take up his 
residence at Westminster, but came over in the mornings 
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at first in order to transact necessary business. He had 
already made up his mind that communal life was neither 
fair to the Clergy nor convenient to the Bishop. And 
so with little loss of time he arranged for two establish- 
ments at Westminster, even as he had at Southwark. 
Archbishop’s House was divided, not without difficulty, 
into two residences, the lift perforce having to remain 
on the Clergy House side, much to their satisfaction. 
This lift was, it will be remembered, put in for his ailing 

redecessor. When in the course of time illness, not 
unlike Cardinal Vaughan’s, claimed our Cardinal, the 
dividing doors were again unbolted after thirty years to 
allow him access to it. 

During the interregnum certain of the Cathedral 
chaplains were anxious to consolidate their position by 
getting Rome to confirm certain privileges to the College 
of Chaplains before the new Archbishop was appointed, 
lest he should interfere and oppose their wishes. But 
Rome was not caught napping, and across the petition 
was written Exspectetur novus archiepus. Which re- 
minds me of the bells. ‘Iwo, if not three, were put in 
= and some of the more enthusiastic choir priests 

ad them rung incessantly before each canonical hour, 
etc. This practice irritated and maddened the residents 
in the neighbouring flats, who got up a petition begging 
Cardinal Vaughan to have mercy and spare them their 
nerves and sleep. Canon Johnson, afterwards Bishop of 
Arindela, signed the document ! 

The bare shell of the Cathedral was ready when 
Cardinal Vaughan died. The ceremony of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s funeral was its opening, and as his successor 
felt that none could be more fitting he allowed no other. 
The permanent Archiepiscopal throne, given to Cardinal 
Vaughan by the Bishops of England, was not yet ready, 
but the new Archbishop refused to be enthroned in a 
temporary one. The marble one was ready by the end 
of the year, and on 29 December he took possession and 
received the homage of the Chapter and Clergy. Fora 
long time the edifice was stark and bare and various 
experiments were witnessed. ‘The high altar was already 
in position—one solid block of granite—not Bentley’s 
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altar nor one contemplated by the Rubrics. In due 
course the Baldacchino followed, but not resting on the 
eight onyx columns which Cardinal Vaughan had ordered 
without Bentley’s consent, but on others of Verona. 
Some of the original ones were broken in transit from 
Africa, through being badly packed, and they were con- 
sidered too muddy in colour and also unsafe for the 
weight they had to bear. Two are now in the Oratory 
at Birmingham. Bentley was already dead, and for 
years John A. Marshall acted as architect. He had been 
thirty years with Bentley and he knew his master’s mind 
better than anyone. He had a great veneration for 
Bentley, and was an extraordinarily safe, competent and 
conscientious architect. He was sometimes criticized for 
designs that more often than not were Bentley’s—for 
Bentley had left a great number of drawings. Though 
Marshall was a Nonconformist, I always felt the Cathedral’s 
decoration was safe in his hands. He was always very 
humble and diffident; he sought guidance when he 
needed it, and knew his limitations. He declined to 
undertake any mosaic work, but preferred to indicate 
those he felt competent. His principle always was to 
find the right man. But he was most insistent in keeping 
the wrong man at bay and away. Bentley feared that 
his great work would become “the cockpit of aspiring 
artists”. ‘[hese are his own words. And all these years 
those who understood his wishes endeavoured to respect 
them and to keep these gentlemen at a distance. 

The building of the great organ was an indication of 
Cardinal Bourne’s extraordinary courage and tenacity. 
He embarked on it at a time when everybody in the 
know considered it a mad scheme, and far too ambitious. 
Just then nobody was doing anything apart from 
essentials ; and people could not find it in them to rise 
out of the depression following the War, especially for 
the provision of luxuries. Nothing daunted, the 
Cardinal insisted and got his way and got things going. 
He showed the same spirit in undertaking the great 
mosaics. 


In many ways the Archbishop of Westminster soon 
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showed hisindependence. For instance, motor cars were 
not yet received in Vatican circles, and some of the older 
ecclesiastics more than raised their eyebrows when the 
new Cardinal, alone among all the Novelli Porporati, 
elected to go into the Cortile di San Damaso in a car instead 
of being drawn by the sacrosanct black funeral horses that 
are now a thing of the past and almost forgotten—in 
fact unknown to the younger generation of — His 
Eminence certainly became one of the most distinguished 
members of the Sacred College. He was privileged to 
be in two Conclaves, and he took the present writer 
into both. 

The Conclave in 1914 was full of interest. Leaving 
Charing Cross in August after the War had broken out, 
we were Cardinal Bourne, Cardinal Gasquet, Father 
Langdon (the best and most unselfish of travelling 
companions) and myself. ‘That was an eventful journey. 
We had booked via Modane, only to find in Paris that 
that route was well-nigh impossible because of the 
fighting. The P.L.M. couldn’t have been more 
obliging; they made our tickets available via the 
Riviera, adding to their kindness by providing a whole 
salon-lit car with sleeping accommodation for the 
Cardinals and suite. ‘This car we were allowed to hitch 
on to any train at choice. We took it off at Mentone 
and slept the night in it on the line, going on the next 
morning into Italy where there was no war. At Genoa 
we stopped again, and the next morning met there 
Cardinal Logue sitting on his box on the meery He 
had gone via Modane ahead of us and had had most 
disagreeable experiences. 

After many Requiems for Pius X we entered the 
Conclave. Cardinal della Chiesa gave one of the 
Absolutions at these Requiems and sang abominably, at 
which one prelate remarked: “‘Non puo esser papa, non 
puo cantare!” Nevertheless, Della Chiesa became 
Benedict XV, and a wit suggested at once that his motto 
should be Justaurare omnia in Vaticano, even as that of 
his predecessor, who had suppressed much of the Court 
etiquette, was Instaurare omnia in Christo. Going into 
the Conclave, a well-known Roman prelate exhorted our 
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Cardinal to give us a good Pope, not merely the one 
permitted by God, but the one God wanted. After- 
wards he quite approved, and so did, I think, Cardinal 
Bourne. 

The next Conclave, of 1922, was almost as interesting. 
His Eminence was present every day at the meeting of 
Cardinals for the governance of the Church before the 
Conclave started. The Cardinals do not elect a Vicar 
Capitular, as does a Chapter during the vacancy of an 
ordinary see. In passing, let me mention how extra- 
ordinarily careful the Vatican is to send out a report to 
all the Cardinals in the world directly the reigning Pontiff 
is seriously ill. There is no secrecy, and one, two and 
even three cables come every day. After the usual 
interval (which in future will be longer to allow the 
American Cardinals to arrive), and the usual Requiems, 
the Conclave opened (or shut), and in due course Pius XI 
was elected. ‘There is a common saying in Rome that he 
who goes in Pope comes out Cardinal. But the exception 
om the rule, for Cardinal Achilles Ratti (then Arch- 

ishop of Milan) was very freely mentioned. When we 
passed through Milan en route for Rome he had already 
departed, but had left all instructions for giving hos- 
pitality. It was Cardinal Cerretti who had urged 
Benedict XV to choose him when a Delegate Apostolic 
was wanted for Poland in 1919. The Pope at first 
scouted the suggestion that a bookworm could be of any 
use for such a task, only to be persuaded when he had seen 
the marvellous manner in which he drew up a report on 
the Polish documents handed over to him by Cardinal 
Cerretti. So Mgr. Achilles Ratti, the Prefect of the 
Vatican Library, was summoned to the Pope’s presence, 
and after giving “conclusive proofs” that he was unfiitted 
for the task, was calmly asked by the Pope when he 
proposed to start on his journey ! 

On his way through Paris in 1922, our Cardinal had a 
long conference with Cardinal Cerretti, who was still the 
Nuncio there, before they both went to the Conclave. 


As Bishop of Saute al eh as Archbishop, 
the Cardinal set himself to putting the Army and Navy 
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chaplaincies on a more satisfactory basis. His endeavours 
were not altogether appreciated in the Army; but all 
will agree that his action was more than justified when 
war came. I recollect that on one occasion he had a 
heart-to-heart talk with the Minister for War, to whom 
he had to explain something about faculties and how 
they could and would be withheld in certain circum- 
stances. The Minister expressed surprise and said: 
“So, do I understand rightly that even a man holding the 
King’s commission if drafted, for instance, to Egypt, will 
be useless when he gets there if your Lordship elects to 
withhold these powers?” “Precisely,” retorted the 
Bishop. “But this would amount to an affront,” said 
the Minister. “Oh no,” said Bishop Bourne; “things 
needn’t come to such a pass, once it is realized that while 
you represent the Government of England, I represent a 
co-ordinate Power, and we can easily come to a good 
understanding.” This plain speaking very soon got 
matters straightened out, and there was never since 
any trouble. 

Among the conspicuous services the Cardinal rendered 
his country and the Allies from 1914-1919, his first 
difficult task was to arrange for a sufficient number of 
chaplains. It was more easy to get them than to get 
them accepted. Kitchener made difficulties. So His 
Eminence went straight to the Prime Minister and got 
his way. He made several visits to the battlefields 
and to the Fleet, and his efforts were much appreciated 
by the rank and file and by the staff. On one occasion 
a naval officer expressed surprise at the keenness of all the 
men to meet and hear him, saying that when the 
Protestant Bishop turned up, all the men were making 
excuses for absenting themselves from the service, whereas 
in the case of the R.C.’s every sort of excuse was made 
for getting to it ; and, moreover, all their letters were full 
of the visit and what the Cardinal said. On another 
occasion the Cardinal joined a transport going from 
Taranto to Port Said, with a great number of officers. 
At first I think they were rather peeved at having a high 
ecclesiastic aboard, but once they got to know His 


Eminence they were delighted to find he could and 
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would talk about every conceivable subject, and not only 
the Bible. One Colonel in particular was so impressed 
that he made a point afterwards of attending the Cardinal’s 
talk to the troops when he visited the Pyramids, where 
there was a large camp. At Mudros, again, much to the 
amusement of everybody, the Cardinal was billeted on a 
ship whose captain had no use for churchmen. But 
very soon he was “converted” and asked His Eminence to 
address the whole ship, and not merely the Catholics. 
And when later he came to London, he made a special 
point of calling at Westminister to renew the acquain- 
tance so unwillingly made in the first instance. 

Another very interesting event during the War was 
when our King conferred the O.M. on Marshal Foch. 
There was a great reception at the British Embassy, 
where Lord Derby was then Ambassador. The Prince 
of Wales and his brother were also in attendance. Lord 
Derby invited our Cardinal and also Cardinal Amette, 
Archbishop of Paris. Owing to the strained relations 
since the breach between France and the Holy See, 
there had been very little, if any, exchange of visits 
between the Archbishop and the French Government or 
the Embassies and the Champs Elysées. However, 
Lord Derby felt strongly that the chief French ecclesi- 
astic should not be passed over on such an occasion, and 
expressed himself strongly on the subject to our Cardinal, 
who thereupon persuaded his brother in the Sacred 
College to depart from his normal custom and go. After 
the reception, Briand and Cardinal Amette happened 
to be leaving at the same moment. Our Cardinal, who 
knew Briand, thereupon introduced the two to each 
other! Cardinal Amette did not even know Briand by 
sight. The meeting was rather piquant. Another little 
incident is worth recording. Foch was observed by 
Cardinal Amette buttoning up his wife’s cloak round her 
neck, which led the Cardinal to remark: “Voila un 
bon papa de famille !” 

Readers may wonder how Cardinal Bourne and Briand 
were so well acquainted. When Briand, then Minister 
des Beaux Arts, was engaged in setting up the Associations 
Cultuelles, to which Rome took such exception, our 
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Archbishop went over to Paris and sought an interview 
with the Minister in order to ascertain what he proposed 
to do with the fondations anglaises which existed for the 
education of English ecclesiastical students in France. 
Briand received the evéque anglais most courteously, 
explained his position, _ assured the Cardinal that the 
French Government would not touch our money, and 
explained how and under what conditions it could still be 
used for its original purpose. It is only fair to say that he 
always abided by the understanding and most honourably 
kept to his promise. The French ecclesiastical world 
were astounded by our Archbishop’s boldness, and not a 
little amused by his daring to go into the lion’s den. 

During those years of tension I was once with His 
Eminence in Paris at the time Mgr. Montagnini was in 
charge of the old nunciature. Our Cardinal had a most 
confidential document for transmission to Rome, and was 
invited by the Monsignore to let him send it in the diplo- 
matic valise. For some reason or other Archbishop 
Bourne did not avail himself of the offer. Fortunately, 
indeed, for a day or so later the French police raided the 
Nuncio’s archives and made every sort of base use of 
their discoveries, including knowledge of how investiga- 
tions were made in regard to future possible French 
Bishops. ‘The lesson was taken to heart, and when 
trouble subsequently occurred in another country, the 
Nuncio’s papers were sent to London in six large cases. 
I remember going down to the London docks to pass 
them out of the Customs. 


The Cardinal was a man of marvellous method and 
precision. The normal arrangement of his days may be 
summarized as follows: He rose at six; said Mass at 
seven ; started his Yimes* at seven forty-five, and 
breakfast at eight-fifteen. He then sorted his letters 
and was ready for his private secretaries at nine-thirty, 
and for the others at ten. Receptions of visitors lasted 
from eleven to one. After lunch at one he would walk 
or otherwise relax until tea at four-thirty. The more 


* He always looked first at the announcements of deaths on the first page. 
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leisurely visitors were seen between five and seven. 
Dinner was at seven-thirty, and from eight to ten he would 
read. Of course, times without number outside duties, 
meetings, functions, journeys, dinners, meant that this 
order of the day was more honoured in the breach than 
in its observance. But it did make the framework of his 
day, and whenever other duties allowed, he reverted to 
it. The amount of reading he fitted in was extraordinary. 
Even after a long tiring day he could read a very heavy 
book. He read a great dealin the car and ontrains. He 
could read or say his Breviary quite easily immediately 
after lunch, when the ordinary mortal wants to slacken 
off or to doze, or would fall asleep in trying to read. He 
never smoked, but though he did not like it he did not 
regard it with disfavour. In fact, it was he who arranged 
for smoking after meals at Westminister when the 
Bis'iops were there. Up to his coming it was never 
tolerated by his predecessors, and I remember how the 
smoking Bishops used to sneak off to the Clergy House to 
seek relaxation in the weed. Noticing this, he felt urged 
to alter the time-honoured prohibition. 

His moral courage was most impressive. Once he was 
convinced that someone was wrong, he fearlessly informed 
the erring one in interview or letter, and did not seem 
to care what he lost in consequence. He made no dis- 
tinction when truth was in jeopardy whether his 
Opponent was important or not. He did not seek 
popularity, though he did appreciate proper approval, 
and was most sensitive to ingratitude or unkindness. He 
was often deceived by insincere people, because he 
himself was in some respects as simple as a child, and he 
could get quite angry if one suggested wrong motives. 
Tiresome people often got their way more easily than 
the more yielding. His judgment of character was 
sometimes warped, or, rather, influenced too favourably 
if he liked the person in question. 

During the first years at Westminister the work 
Cardinal Bourne got through was simply prodigious, 
especially in making the Visitation of the Parishes and in 
going all over England for functions, not to mention the 
frequent journeys abroad. He really loved travelling, 
Vol. 196 oO 
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and he was an adept in finding out trains and obscure 
connexions. When he took to motoring in 1907 the 
work became more strenuous; for whereas, when fre- 
quently he was dependent on horses or trains he was 
boxed-up for hours in some country place, once he 
got the motor he could move off forthwith. So some- 
times he made as many as three Visitations on a Sunday, 
and of course confirmed in each case. His Visitation 
addresses were always extraordinarily lucid, courageous, 
and to the point, and always different, with some new 
idea. ‘There was never that monotonous repetition that 
one would think inseparable from such discourses. 

He wrote or composed all his addresses and letters 
and even leaflets himself. In all the years that I was 
with him as his secretary, he scarcely ever signed a 
letter which he had not drafted. His pastorals, typed 
or printed, were always entirely his own, with the 
exception of considerable assistance from Father Plater, 
S.J., in his famous message on social reconstruction 
shortly before the end of the War. He would allow no 
tampering with his proofs. When one of his first pastorals 
was being printed he found that various verbal changes 
had been made substituting “that” for “which”, and 
other similar alterations. ‘The Cardinal at once ruled 
out all the corrections, restoring the original text, and 
intimated that the firm concerned were to be his printers, 
not his censors. 

His influence abroad was very great. He made 
English Catholicism a vital factor in international life. 
He dispelled once and for all the notion that England and 
Protestantism were identical. He showed that there was 
a Catholic England ; and, under his guidance, Catholic- 
ism, which asserted itself ever more and more in this 
country, came to be considered and honoured among 
foreign nations. He resented and fought against the 
notion that the English language and Protestantism were 
necessarily allied. For this reason, at Montreal he 
deliberately spoke in English to a mixed audience. 
Similarly, at Bucharest in presence of the King, he 
preached in English, though che majority of his audiences 
preferred French. There English stood for Protestant- 
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ism, French for Catholicism. ‘The question “What do 
English Catholics think ?” was never considered to be of 
any importance until Cardinal Bourne came forward and 
made the world realize that they were genuine representa- 
tives of English thought. Catholics from other countries 
came to seek his advice and to study and emulate those 
numerous organizations which were established and 
developed so amazingly under his inspiration. Requiem 
Masses were said for him in many foreign Cathedrals, a 
tribute which has never, or seldom, been paid to a foreign 
Cardinal ; and he is acclaimed since his death as a great 
Catholic leader. 


ARTHUR JACKMAN. 


FOR THE DEAD CARDINAL 


Ere the young year one virgin hour had sped, 
Weary with long toils of his priestly heart, 
The good great Pontiff needs must then depart ; 

At Westminster the Cardinal lay dead. 


And now the widowed See with England mourns 
A sacred prince worn out with labouring 
At his Lord’s business ; not for sorrowing 

Of the long cherished flock the Shepherd returns. 


The Cardinal of England’s crossed the flood, 
And reached the goal of all his soul’s desires, 
Amid the starry funeral taper-fires 

In the Cathedral of the Precious Blood. 


Though schism has torn thee from the Unity 
In which he lived and prayed, England, behold 
Thy Pastor of the Universal Fold, 

The Faith of Austin and of Gregory. 


And at this great priest’s sacramental bier 
Recall what Seat it was whence came the Word 
To Saxon Kent of old, and who first stirred 
In pagan hearts Christ’s love and hope and fear, 
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That Seat for whom, four hundred years agone, 
Intrepid More and holy Fisher died, 
And ask thyself how much avails thy pride, 
Who hast cast off the Vicar of God’s Son. 


Him may the Queen of reborn Walsinghame 
Reward of Her dear grace, who cherisheth 
Beneath Her cloak Her English Nazareth, 

For he was zealous for Her spotless Name. 


May he achieve the Quest for Palestine, 
Being gone now on his last austere crusade, 
And find Heaven’s white Jerusalem unafraid, 
And HIM, whom under veils of Bread and Wine 


He has with priestly hands so many times 
Ministered to the folk, and may he meet 
The winged children in the crystal street, 

And hear the sweet and everlasting chimes... . 


WILFRED CHILDE. 











H.H. Prus XI AS MOUNTAINEER 


Essays in History. By H.H. Pius XI. Translated by Professor 
Edward Bullough. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 12s. 6d.) 


Climbs on Alpine Peaks. By H.H. Pius XI. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 25. 6d.) 


HOUGH our standards of human beauty have changed 
little since the Greeks, our standards of natural beauty 
have been revolutionized. Scenery appealed to Homer 
in so far, and in so far only, as it was subservient to human 
comfort. He was always ready to praise well-ploughed 
land, sweet-smelling cypresses, running vines, and shadowy 
poplar groves, but he had no good word for the harsh 
bare rocks and sharp crests of mountains, which were 
associated in his mind only with unpleasant things, with 
dank mists, for instance, “‘bad for shepherds and better 
than night for thieves’. It is not surprising that the 
undisciplined hills and untamed ridges should appeal 
less to Homer than to the heirs of an industrial civilization 
who are tired of being reminded of man’s triumphs over 
Nature. It is moreover probable, as Spengler insists, 
that this revolution in our attitude to scenery is partly 
due to a change in our sense of time. In his brilliant 
book, The Decline of the West, Spengler seems to me to 
have established his main thesis. He has proved beyond 
all reasonable doubt that the Greeks, whose architecture 
and art was the expression of the bodily present moment, 
instinctively disliked anything which suggested infinity 
in space or in time, such as the far horizon of a summit view. 
Spengler contrasts the Greek temple massively set upon 
the earth with the Gothic cathedral which soars into the 
infinite heavens. It is, indeed, significant that the great 
poet Petrarch, who has been described as the first of the 
sentimental mountaineers, should have been inspired to 
climb Mont Ventoux in an age which witnessed the 
supreme development of Gothic architecture. Petrarch 
was a forerunner. John de Bremble, a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, who crossed the St. Bernard in 
1188, was a truer representative of the medieval attitude 
to mountains, 
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I have been [he wrote] on the Mount of Jove; on the one 
hand looking up to the heavens of the mountains, on the other, 
shuddering at the hell of the valleys, feeling myself so much 
nearer heaven that I was sure my prayer would be heard. “Lord,” 
I said, “restore me to my brethren, that I may tell them that they 
come not to this place of torment.” Place of torment, indeed, 
where the marble pavement of the stony ground is ice alone, and 
you cannot set your foot safely ; where, strange to say, although 
it is so slippery that you cannot stand, the death into which there 
is every facility for a fall is certain death. 


Now it is easy to understand why the worthy Bremble 
felt less at ease on the St. Bernard than the modern 
tourist who is carried over the pass in a charabanc. 
But the dangers, whether real or imaginary, of Alpine 
travelling do not help us to understand why it should have 
been left to the pioneers of the Romantic Revival to 
discover the tranquil beauty of distant snows. There is 
no suggestion of the gloom and savagery which oppressed 
the medieval traveller struggling through the grim 
gorges of Lagonda or Via Mala, in the immaterial loveli- 
ness of the Oberland seen from Berne or Monte Rosa 
rising like a tinted cloud beyond the Lombard plain. 

This is what Tennyson saw from the roof of Milan 
cathedral : 


I climb’d the roofs at break of day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 
I stood among the silent statues, 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 


How faintly-flush’d, how phantom fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 


The beauty that moved Tennyson, inspired, so far as I 
know, not one line of prose or poetry in the Middle Ages 
or in the high tide of the Renaissance when Leonardo 
da Vinci was at work in St. Ambrose’s city. Some mute, 
inglorious Petrarch may have felt as Petrarch felt, but an 
occasional mountain background in the great paintings 
of the period is almost all the evidence we possess for that 
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nascent love of mountain scenery which finds no expression 
in literature until much later. 

Here, again, is a passage in which a modern pilgrim 
describes what he saw from the crest of the Jura on his 
road to Rome. 


Here were these magnificent creatures of God, I mean the 
Alps, which now for the first time I saw from the height of the 
Jura ; and because they were fifty or sixty miles away, and because 
they were a mile or two high, they were become something different 
from us others, and could strike one motionless with the awe of 
supernatural things. Up there in the sky, to which only clouds 
belong and birds and the last trembling colours of pure light, they 
stood fast and hard; not moving as do the things of the sky. 
They were as distant as the little upper clouds of summer, as fine 
and tenuous ; but in their reflection and in their quality as it were 
of weapons (like spears and shields of an unknown array) they 
occupied the sky with a sublime invasion : and the things proper 
to the sky were forgotten by me in their presence as I 
gazed. 


A noble passage, one of the noblest in all the literature 
of mountain praise. Why can we find no precedent for 
these sentiments among the writings of the many gifted 
men whose path to Rome led them across the Alps 
many centuries before Hilaire Belloc came this 
way ? 

And what shall we make of the strange conspiracy to 
ignore a view which is universally praised to-day, the 
snows of Mont Blanc reversed in the blue of Geneva’s 
lake? It is, I agree, not surprising that sour Calvin never 
refers to this view either in his books or in his letters. 
We should not expect sensitiveness to natural beauty in 
the man whose followers destroyed so much that was 
lovely in the great Catholic cathedrals. Nor can we blame 
Voltaire, whose windows at Ferney opened on to a distant 
view of the Mont Blanc range, for indifference to the 
natural scenery which this Parisian never professed to 
admire. But it is harder to condone the silence of 
Rousseau, that eloquent apostle of nature-worship, and 
it is difficult not to suspect the sincerity of a man who, 
while professing to worship the savage grandeur of the 
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mountains, never once referred to one of the most 
majestic mountain views in the world. 

Now Rousseau was not only the architect of the 
Romantic Revival, of which the love of mountains is one 
of the most important by-products, he was also the high 
priest of a new religion, the religion of Liberalism, in the 
religious rather than the political sense of that term. 
Dogmas were to be swept away until nothing remained 
but a vague faith in an indefinite deity pantheistically con- 
ceived. Superstition was to be replaced by enlightened 
philanthropy. In those days Christians had some 
reason to be despondent. It was, to quote Bishop 
Butler’s oft quoted remark, “‘an agreed point among men 
of discernment” that Christianity “should be set up as 
the principal subject of mirth and ridicule.” The en- 
lightened thinkers of the eighteenth century had some 
excuse for the confidence with which they looked forward 
to the day when science and humanism would dispel 
the mists of superstition, and the obstinate Church would 
finally succumb to the prophets of an earthly Utopia. 
The enlightened thinkers of to-day have lost this sanguine 
illusion, for the dream of Rousseau has ended in the 
nightmare of a world starving in the midst of plenty. 
To-day it is the secularists who are dismayed, and it is 
the Catholics who are facing the future with all the con- 
fidence of men who know that the tide has turned. 

I suggest that there was a causal connection between 
the decline of institutional religion and the rapid develop- 
ment of that sentimental nature-worship and pantheism 
which Rousseau preached and which Wordsworth trans- 
lated into poetry. The soul, like Nature, abhors a 
vacuum, and men who have wandered from the old Faith 
are always longing for some new creed to replace it. It 
was again no mere coincidence that The Origin of Spectes 
should have been published in the decade which witnessed 
the beginning of the Golden Age of mountaineering. It 
is difficult to-day to realize the profound effect produced 
by this essentially second-rate book. Catholics alone 
kept their heads. The great Catholic scientist, Mivart, 
wrote a crushing reply (Lhe Genesis of Species) which 


greatly incensed Darwin, but Protestantism was infected 
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by a foolish wave of defeatism. In the writings of this 
period one can trace every variation of gloom from the 
uneasy doubts of a Tennyson confronted by “nature red 
in tooth and claw’, to the franker pessimism of scientists 
like Romanes. Romanes found his way back to the 
Faith, and was far too honest to be deceived by the high 
fallutin talk of men like Huxley who affected to believe 
that idealism could be rationally justified in a mechan- 
istic universe from which God and free will had alike been 


expelled. 


I am not ashamed to confess [he wrote] that with this 
virtual negation of God, the Universe to me has lost its soul of 
loveliness, and though from henceforth the precept to work 
while it is day will doubtless but gain an intensified force from the 
terribly intensified meaning of the words “that the night cometh 
when no man can work,” yet, when I think, as think at times 
I must, of the contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was mine, and the lonely mystery of life as now I find 
it, at such times I find it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang 
of which my nature is capable. 


Man cannot rest in mere negation. Even the vaguest 
and most diluted of pantheistic creeds is preferable to 
blank atheism. Leslie Stephen might repudiate the 
Church in which he had been ordained, but though he 
could discard his clerical collar, he could not eliminate 
the instinct of worship. Usque recurret. 

In The Alps in Winter, he writes : 


If I were to invent a new idolatry (rather a needless task) 
I should prostrate myself, not before beast or ocean, or sun, but 
before one of those gigantic masses to which, in spite of all reason, 
it is impossible not to attribute some shadowy personality. Their 
voice is mystic and has found discordant interpreters ; but to me 
at least it speaks in tones at once more tender and more awe- 
inspiring than that of any mortal teacher. The loftiest and 
sweetest strains of Milton or Wordsworth may be more articulate, 
but do not lay so forcible a grasp upon my imagination. 


It is, indeed, the realization that beauty cannot be 
resolved into terms of matter and motion which has 
saved all but the least intelligent of mountaineers from 
materialism. Nobody who has watched the dawn move 
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across the face of a mountain lake, or the sun redden 
the snows at evening, can fail to realize, in however dim 
and unformulated a fashion, the truth which St. Thomas 
Aquinas expressed in these memorable words: “The 
beauty of the creatures is nothing less than the likeness of 
the beauty of God.” 

These random thoughts have been provoked by the 
reading of two books of which the Holy Father is the 
author, books which reminded me of the traditional link 
between the world of mountaineering and the world of 
letters. Of the Alpine pioneers an unusually large pro- 
— were Fellows of Colleges, philosophers like Leslie 

tephen or scientists like Tyndall. Now the Pope was 
not only in his day a daring and expert mountaineer, but 
His Holiness is, as every Catholic knows, a profound 
scholar. It would be a bold convert who presumed to 
review a book by the Pope, and even if my courage were 
equal to this task, which it certainly is not, I know too little 
of the period in which the Pope is a specialist to say any- 
thing of value about his book, Essays in History. But 
this much I may say. Of the many essays collected in this 
volume, none gave me greater pleasure than that in which 
the Holy Father pays a tribute to his great predecessor 
in Milan, St. Charles Borromeo. I once wrote a little 
book on the Italian Lakes and Lakeland Cities, in the 
course of which I studied the career of St. Charles 
Borromeo, and those who have fallen under the spell 
of this heroic saint will be deeply grateful to the Pope 
for his illuminating study of St. Charles’s life. Moreover, 
his contribution to the history of the Ambrosian Church 
will have a special interest for all those who know and love 
the great city linked for ever with the names of St. 
Augustine, St. Ambrose, and St. Charles. 

Scholars and historians have sat upon the Throne of St. 
Peter, but the present Holy Father is the first mountaineer 
to ascend the lonely heights of the Papal Throne. For this 
reason, among others, his book, Climbs on Alpine Peaks, 
will have a very special interest for mountaineers in 
general, and for Catholic mountaineers in particular. 
I have often been asked by Catholics who are not 
mountaineers how the Pope ranks among climbers. 
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Before answering this question let me try to explain in 
what mountaineering, properly speaking, consists. Moun- 
taineering must be distinguished sharply from mountain 
travel. It is delightful to climb a mountain even by the 
easiest routes led by guides who know every inch of the 
route, for the glory and wonder of mountain scenery is not 
the exclusive monopoly of expert mountaineers. Moun- 
taineering as a sport consists not merely in getting to the 
top of a mountain, but in getting there under certain 
defined conditions. It is a duel between inanimate 
nature and the spirit of man, and the first task of the 
mountaineer is to preserve the reality of this contest. A 
virgin peak is a problem, but once the peak has been 
proved climbable, new conditions must be introduced 
in order that the struggle, which would lose all significance 
if its outcome were certain, may be renewed with re- 
doubled zest. Guideless climbing and the forcing of new 
ridges or new faces on peaks which have already been 
climbed, are different ways in which the mountaineer 
continues to set himself new problems. Difficulties, 
artificial difficulties if you will, are invented in order that 
the game may continue, for a game in which one side is 
assured of a walk-over would soon cease to find players. 
Consider, for instance, the expedition which the Pope 
describes in the third chapter of his book. Monte Rosa 
by the ordinary route is an easy snow walk, followed by a 
nice scramble up easy rocks, but the conquest of the 
steep cliffs which stoop from the crest of Macugnaga has 
been deemed to be one of the classic Alpine problems, 
and was only solved as late as 1884 after Marinelli, the 
first to attempt its solution, had been killed by avalanches 
on this desperate face. ‘Those who forced the first ascent 
declared on their return that, owing to the unavoidable 
danger of avalanches, this particular expedition should be 
regarded as unjustifiable, and should be banned. 
Monsignore Ratti, as a patriotic Italian, was anxious 
that an ascent which had been first made by Germans 
should be repeated as soon as possible by Italians. He 
realized that this particular climb raised a moral no less 
than a physical problem. The problem presented by the 
Italian face of Monte Rosa was only half solved on the 
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first ascent of this face. A route had been found, but 
the sound mountaineering route had yet to be discovered. 
Monsignore Ratti, by a long and careful preliminary 
survey, discovered that it was possible to exploit the 
brief daily periods when neither snow nor ice nor rock 
poured down this face, and to use these intervals for the 
dangerous sections of the climb. “In short,” as that 
eminent mountaineer, Douglas Freshfield, remarks, “the 
Pope applied to the particular case in question the 
generally sound maxim that there are no such things as 
safe and dangerous mountains, but that every mountain 
has its good and bad moments.” The Pope not only 
succeeded in discovering a safe, if difficult, route up this 
face, but he accomplished in addition the first traverse 
of the Zumstein Joch. 

As an Alpine writer His Holiness, as we should expect, 
never forgets that mountaineering is not exhausted by its 
purely sporting aspects. ‘There are passages in this book, 
notably his description of a night spent on the very crest 
of Monte Rosa, which could only have been written by 
one to whom the beauty of the mountains is “‘nothing 
less than the likeness of the beauty of God”’. 


We felt ourselves [he writes in the passage in question] 
to be in the presence of a novel and most imposing revelation of 
the omnipotence and majesty of God. . . . And there are many 
mountaineers (I know it well, both from what I have read and what 
I have heard them say) who have felt in their hearts (as we did 
that night) the profound truth of the line which says : 

“Delmondo consacro Jeova le cime !” 


We English Catholics can show our gratitude to the 
Holy Father by asking the intercession of the great 
Englishmen whom he is raising to the altars of the Church 
that the mountaineering Pope, who is still in some sense 
a prisoner in the Vatican, may yet live to see again the 
dawn transmuting into gold the snows of that great 
mountain with which his name will be for ever associated. 


ARNOLD LUNN. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN SPAIN 


7 revolution of April 1931, which ended the reign 
of H.M. Alphonso XIII and inaugurated a Republic 
in Spain, was of a very special character. Generally 
these social disturbances are preceded by violent menaces 
against all established institutions, the fury of revolu- 
tionaries being principally directed against property, 
privileges and religion, the props of aristocratic tyranny. 

But the forerunners of the Spanish revolution were 
quite different. Municipal elections caused the Monar- 
chist downfall, after revolutionary propaganda which 
tended to calm any incipient doubts. It was asserted 
that no existing institutions would be touched, that priests 
and nuns, the middle classes and property owners could 
rest peacefully, as their calm would not be troubled. 
On the contrary, there would result from the revolution 
such a debonair Republic that the Monarchy itself - 
would appear as intolerable tyranny. The golden age 
was to begin for Spain with a Republic so Conservative 
that nothing in the world could be compared with it. 
Attracted by these Republican promises, very many Con- 
servatives and numerous priests voted for a Republic 
which appeared most alluring and desirable. Naturally, 
once the Republican regime had triumphed, promises 
were forgotten and not fulfilled and, worse still, terrible 
persecutions were started against religion. But one must 
delve a little into past history to explain recent events 
in the Peninsula properly. 

In times gone by, before the nineteenth century, the 
Church in Spain was very rich; it had received so many 
donations throughout the ages that its revenue was many 
millions a year. There were certain Archbishoprics, 
such as those of Seville and Toledo, whose revenues were 
larger than those of the King himself. The Church 
used its wealth most worthily, employing it chiefly in 
charitable works, hospitals, retreats, seminaries, and in 
the expenses of worship, which the prelates desired to 
maintain with splendour. Therefore, the Spanish Cathe- 
drals have maintained throughout the ages and innumer- 
able vicissitudes something of their former glory, but 
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even this suffices to give an idea of their magnificence 
in more peaceful times. ‘The Napoleonic tornado which 
upset the whole of Europe, caught Spain in the havoc it 
wrought. The French invasion was remarkable for the 
—— with which the invaders robbed churches of their 
valuable treasures; many of these were lost for ever, 
their artistic value could not save them from destruction. 
When the Napoleonic armies met with their first set-back 
in a defeat at Bailen, the Emperor expressed his thought 
respecting General Dupont, who had been vanquished, 
by saying he was afraid that only the fear of losing all 
the spoils plundered in Andalucia could explain such 
a defeat. Notwithstanding this, the name of Bailen 
is engraved among the victories of the Napoleonic 
armies on the Triumphal Arch in Paris. Thus is history 
written. 

The Church of Spain took a very active part in the War 
of Independence against the French, upholding with 
ardent and exalted patriotism the Spanish cause, as 
personified by King Ferdinand VII, who was imprisoned 
at the Chateau of Valencay. The owner of this castle 
was the Prince of Talleyrand, who gave the King and his 
followers truly royal hospitality, thanks to the imperial 
treasury. When the war against the Empire atic and 
King Ferdinand VII was again on the throne of his an- 
cestors, life apparently resumed its normal course. But 
revolutionary doctrines had spread throughout Spain, 
owing to the passage of Napoleon’s armies, more especially 
among certain classes, and Masonic Lodges began to make 
their appearance with all their consequences. Even 
though the Church had lost much of its wealth during 
the war, more especially in the shape of easily movable 
treasures, it still retained its landed property called 
manos muertas or dead hands, which represented a 
fabulous fortune. Many of the attacks aale by secret 
societies were directed against the Church, and slowly 
but surely sapped the solid foundations which it had 
secured in the minds of Spaniards. Nevertheless, during 
the life of Ferdinand VII the religious situation was 
apparently intact. After his death in 1833, during the 
minority of his daughter Isabelle II, whose accession to 
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the throne caused civil war with the Carlists, political 
events made the Royal power lean towards the Left, 
which was then its only mainstay, for the Rights (Carlists) 
had attracted to their side the religious forces who believed 
themselves more secure and stronger with the party 
representing the legitimate cause. 

At that epoch the political world in Spain was in utter 
confusion and chaos, a madhouse, whose occupants were 
engaged on their own destruction. As always happens 
at such moments, the Treasury was soon empty and 
Queen Isabelle II and her mother, the Regent Marie 
Christine of Naples, found themselves penniless and were 
obliged to appeal for loans from English and French 
bankers, who naturally charged the highest interest 
possible. Ministries only lasted a few months, and these 
changes, together with the pronunctamientos (army 
uprisings) which succeeded each other rapidly, were 
constantly detracting from the Royal Authority, which 
never can gain but invariably loses in such unsettled 
times. The dearth of funds in the Spanish Treasury 
brought to Spain foreign exchange dealers, a detestable 
race who develop like leeches in a country where there are 
financial difficulties. State bonds had already been en- 
gaged in various loans when a Ministerial crisis brought 
forward a man named Juan Mendizabal; he was backed 
up by the Masonic Lodges and was Prime Minister from 
1835 to 1837; during that time he dealt terrible blows 
to the Church, similar to those given in France by the 
Combes Ministry seventy years later. 

The Marquis de Villaurrutia, excellent historian and 
clever diplomat, who represented King Alphonso XIII 
in London for some time, describes this person as follows: 
“Don Juan Alvarez y Mendez, who changed his maternal 
name for that of Mendizabal, under which he is known in 
history, was born on the 25th February, 1790, in Cadiz, 
birthplace and rampart of Liberty during the War of 
Independence, and there, during the prime of his youth 
he breathed the revolutionary air of Masonic Lodges, 
air which saturated his life and his vast lungs. For he 
was a great, robust man of gigantic size, which won for 
him in his home town the nickname of “Juan y medio” 
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(Juan and a half). His severe face, regular in feature, 
was ornamented with mutton-chop whiskers after the 
fashion of those days in England, which together with his 
curly hair gave him the appearance of an aristocrat, and 
this aspect was enhanced by his simple but elegant cloth- 
ing made in London. He wore uncovered shoes to show 
off his fine feet, which were more feminine than English, 
and of which he was very proud. He was very ambitious, 
burning with an unquenchable thirst for glory and popu- 
larity, his vivid imagination gave birth to dangerous 
dreams, which in politics lead equally to an abyss or 
crime. His mind was very clear and especially apt in 
business, this being inherited from his parents, who were 
both tradespeople and, it was said, offsprings of one of 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

This man, so well endowed physically and intellectually, 
soon perceived that the political situation did not lend 
itself for the moment to more or less favourable loans. 
Stronger and more radical measures were required, e.g. 
expropriation. The Manos Muertas were there with 
splendid properties. Thousands of leagues of superb 
land, forests, mountains and rivers. ‘The religious orders 
handled this colossal fortune in an easy-going manner, 
and thousands of beggars lived on these ill employed lands. 
These immense riches should be cast into the ardent and 
tumultuous life of modern business, where the yield 
would be infinitely greater than under the kindly, 
indolent administration of the religious orders. Further, 
the social class which was to be despoiled was the one 
which would complain the least, for it could bring no 
violence to bear against any attack, and by its very 
nature must practise resignation. When the plan was 
well matured, on October, 11, 1835, a royal decree 
entitled Desamortizacion de las Manos Muertas was 
proclaimed, which pronounced the dissolution of the 
religious orders, with the exception of missionaries, those 
engaged in teaching, and hospitals. All the other orders 
were to have their property sold by auction with an indem- 
nity from the Government of various sums in govern- 
ment stocks, which were far from compensating for 
the confiscated riches. An incalculable number of sacred 
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buildings abandoned by their owners fell into ruins or 
were demolished by black bands who acquired them at 
very low prices. Even though the State manifested 
its desire of giving to museums the works of art owned 
by convents, several were stolen, or disappeared in the 
upheaval. However, the entry of those riches into 
the business world made no difference in the state of 
public finances, for there was not enough capital to employ 
them, and many who bought the properties, which were 
sold for derisive sums, had no knowledge of agriculture. 
Naturally, these attacks on religion put the Holy See on 
the defensive and created an atmosphere of distrust and 
bitterness between Rome and Madrid, which influenced 
diplomatic relations, and perhaps attracted the Vatican 
toward the Carlist cause which was being decided in the 
battles of civil war. This state of tension lasted a long 
time, until 1851, the date of the Pact. It must be con- 
fessed that the payments due to the clergy as compen- 
sation for the expropriated properties were not made 
without causing friction and trouble, interested parties 
always finding reasons for complaint and rancour ; 
further, the payments were subject to interruptions owing 
to the bad state of the public finances, and there were 
years when the clergy only received a small part of their 
due. This state of affairs lasted about fifteen years with- 
out remedy ; so that the negotiations and final signing of 
the Pact gave some satisfaction to pious people, who saw 
in these acts a remedy, or at least a palliative, for the perse- 
cutions to which the Church had been subjected. ‘These 
negotiations were very laborious. ‘They lasted four years 
under different Cabinets, which changed with a rapidity 
that prevented the calm and consistency necessary in 
diplomatic negotiations. In the end, it was Mr. Bravo 
Murillo who had the honour and satisfaction of seeing 
the completion of the affair and its signature by the 
Nuncio, Mgr. Brunelli, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (Secretario de Estado), the Marquis de Miraflores. 
The Pact of 1851, which lasted up to the advent of 
the present Republic, proclaimed in its first article that 
Catholicism was the sole religion in Spain, to the exclusion 
of all other. Teaching was to be placed in the hands of 
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the clergy, who would be supported by the government 
in all cases where youth was perverted. The order of 
Salesians of St. Philippe, and one other amongst those 
approved by the Holy See, were allowed to establish 
religious houses, this being to avoid having definitely to 
name the Jesuits. Stipends were fixed for all the clergy, 
from country curates to Archbishops ; the sale of unsold 
Manos Muertas was decided, with the stipulation 
that the price obtained would be invested in 3 per cent. 
State bonds and that the revenue from certain taxes 
would be used for the needs of the clergy and of worship. 
But the most important concession made was in Article 
41, which gave the Church the right to buy lands of which 
it had been dispossessed and, as compensation, Article 
42 conferred on purchasers of Manos Muertas the right 
of enjoying them in peace. 

This was an excellent agreement which, as seldom hap- 
pens, pleased both contracting parties. It might have 
given even better results if Spain were a country where 
governments lasted several years, but this has never been 
the case, and the Cabinet of Bravo Murillo was overthrown 
before he had been able to secure all the advantages 
which he had hoped to obtain from the Pact. Further- 
more, it was bitterly contested by the Masonic Lodges 
and the Carlists, from whom it removed the powerful 
weapon of anti-clericalism of which the government of 
Isabelle II was accused. Nevertheless, the Pact has been 
in force ever since, and though it has been badly used 
by recent political events, it is still in effect, for the 
modus vivendi has not yet been signed, and at present 
negotiations concerning it are being conducted in a most 
leisurely and desultory manner. 

Less than one month after the advent of the Republic 
in 1931, attacks against the Church and religion left no 
room for doubt as to the government’s intentions in the 
minds of those who believed in the promises of a Republic 
of the Right. All over Spain on May 11, 1931, in 
the capital as in the most humble village, obeying a 
mysterious order, which originated probably from Soviet 
circles, fifty-five churches were burnt down. Nothing 
could save them—or the art treasures which were des- 
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troyed with them, nothing, not even the veneration 
of which they were the object nor the halo of sanctity 
surrounding them. Bands of young men, provided 
with cans of petrol and with lists in their possession, went 
methodically from church to church, sprinkled the doors 
and walls with inflammable liquid, and then set fire to 
the edifice, which they watched until only ruins were left 
among the flames. ‘The police isolated the incendiaries 
from the crowds and allowed them every freedom in 
their terrible work. Astonished crowds looked on at 
this destruction without daring to make any objection. 
Not a sign of protest was seen. It is even said that at 
Malaga, where practically all the churches were des- 
troyed, the Bishop had heard of what was to happen, 
and on the day before asked the Governor’s protection 
for the threatened buildings. The Governor asked for 
a list of the churches, and this was sent him by the Bishop, 
who by error omitted to mention one. As this was the 
only church spared, it would seem that the list given by 
the Bishop was used as a guide by the incendiaries. 
Extraordinary discipline seemed to guide them. Ap- 
parently no murders had been ordered, for in all cases 
priests and nuns were allowed to escape alive, but the 
incendiaries followed strict rules, obeyed to the letter 
by these bands of young men. Many foreigners were seen 
amongst them and they were regarded practically as 
directors of the others. Naturally, works of art perished 
by the thousand in these outrages. Splendid sculptures, 
superb jewels, magnificent paintings, all were reduced to 
cinders. Libraries, laboratories, scientific collections, 
the superb mechanical installations of the Jesuits in 
Madrid, their model workshops in which thousands of 
young men were trained as artisans at no expense; all 
of these were destroyed, nothing was left. Fora Republic 
which announced itself as Conservative it was a wonderful 
beginning, which gave Miguel Maura, the Minister 
of the Interior, great popularity and lasting fame. One 
can but imagine what his honoured father, Don Antonio 
Maura, who was a fervent Catholic, would have thought 
of the Bolshevist activity and weaknesses of his heir. 
The burning of churches continued for a long time. 
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During many months not a week passed without, here 
or there, in the north or in the south, a village church, 
a countryside hermitage or an isolated chapel going up in 
flames, assisted by the liberal use of petrol. The incen- 
diaries were never known. At present there seems less 
incendiarism, probably for the good reason that there are 
not so many churches left to be set on fire, also possibly 
because the directors of the extremists have found another 
goal. Even so, one still reads from time to time of a 
church destroyed by fire by the same methods which have 
met with such success. 

While these distressing events were taking place, 
elections for the Cortés Constituentés were held; this 
Chamber of Constituents was to endow Spain with a 
Constitution drawn up according to Republican standards. 
As was to be expected, the result of the elections showed a 
large majority of deputies of extremely advanced ideas 
and a few extremists. A minority of the Right repre- 
sented the opposition, pitted against a crowd of wildly 
shouting and excited men who were so terribly brutal 
in their attacks that they were known as the wild boars 
(los jabalies). In that atmosphere of violence, where 
insults abounded but no sensible idea was heeded, the 
Spanish Constitution was discussed and approved. 
Naturally, it was, and is, absolutely anti-religious ; 
it could hardly be otherwise, considering the furious 
atmosphere in which it was conceived. 

From 1851 the Church had taken advantage of the 
right given by the Pact, and become a property owner once 
more. The Jesuits in particular owned magnificent 
buildings all over Spain, using them in a most admirable 
and noble work for general culture. Other orders also 
dedicated themselves to teaching and the care of the 
sick, in the purest and most devoted evangelical spirit, 
without the slightest expense being borne by the State. 
The monks and nuns who tended the sick did so free of 
charge, without any remuneration whatsoever. Their 
own living expenses were extremely low, as was seen 
when the stupid revolutionary fury expelled them and 
replaced them by lay nurses; then the expenditure in 
hospitals and retreats was increased tenfold, Moreover, 
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thousands of complaints have been made by unfortunate 
patients who find their treatment very different from that 
received in days gone by. Quite recently the lepers of 
the Fontilles (Valence) leper colony wrote to the Press 
denouncing the scandalous events taking place in that 
hospital after the Jesuits had been forced to give up its 
management. For instance, the kitchens, which were 
run perfectly in the capable hands of three nuns, at the 
present time need ten employees, men and women, and 
it appears that the cost of petrol for motor-cars amounts 
to more than several thousand pesetas a month. Similar 
things have been notified everywhere since the govern- 
ment has put lay staff into the positions previously 
occupied by religious attendants. 

Things were even worse when the government took 
charge of schools and colleges, most of which had given 
gratuitious teaching to proletarian children. As the 
official school organization was rather precarious, thous- 
ands of school children suddenly found themselves in’ 
the street, for a professor cannot be improvized and there: 
were not sufficient teachers in Spain to replace the reli- 
gious teachers who had been expelled. Nearly four years 
have passed since the advent of the Republic and there are 
still no signs of any mprovement. 

The exiling of Cardinal Segura, Archbishop of Toledo, 
Primate of the Church of Spain, a virtuous and patriotic 
man who was taken to the frontier in the same way as 
any malefactor, produced a most distressing effect on the 
Catholics in the Peninsula. This act of violence took 
place during the first months of the Republic, since 
when Cardinal Segura has lived in Rome and another 
Prelate has taken his place, without the slightest change 
in the firm and dignified attitude of the Church of Spain 
towards the Republican authorities. 

Meantime, the Constituent Assembly (Cortés Con- 
stituentés) continued its task of drawing up the new Con- 
stitution amid the disconcerting scandals which made 
their assemblies worthy of a convention. Finally the 
Spanish Constitution of 1931, which according to its 
authors is envied by all Europe, was promulgated on 
December 9, notwithstanding the resistance of the 
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moderate elements, which was of no avail against the 
avalanche of insults and coarseness. In it are to be found 
the following Articles, No. 26 and No. 27, which are 
translated very literally so that none of their savour may 
be lost : 


Article 26: All religious confessions will be considered as 
associations submitted to a special law. 

The State, regions, provinces, and municipalities, will not 
uphold, favour, nor aid economically, churches, religious associa- 
tions and institutions. 

A special law will regulate the total extinction, within a maxi- 
mum delay of two years, of the clerical budget. 

Are dissolved : the religious orders whose statutes impose over 
and above the three canonical vows, another special one of obedi- 
ence to an authority which is not the legitimate State. Their 
properties are to be nationalized and utilized for benevolent 
objects [this disposition was the much desired weapon against 
the Jesuits, whose order was thus dissolved and despoiled]. 

The other religious orders will be subject to a special law voted 
by the Constituent Chamber which will be adjusted on the 
following basis : 

(1). Dissolution of those which by their activities constitute 
a danger to the safety of the State. 

(2). Inscription of those allowed to subsist, in a special register 
which will depend upon the Minister of Justice. 

(3). Incapacity of purchasing and retaining for oneself or a 
third party more properties than those which, after 
justification, are destined to be lived in or for the 
accomplishment of their primitive uses. 

(4). Interdiction of exercising industry, commerce or 
teaching. 

(5). Submission to all laws of taxation of the country. 

(6). Obligatory rendering of annual accounts to the State 
of the inversion of their belongings in relation to the 
aims of their association. 


The property of religious orders may be Nationalized. 


Article 27 consummated the separation of the Church 
from the State in the following words : 


Liberty of conscience and the right to profess and practise 
freely any religion are guaranteed in Spanish territory, except 
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for the respect due to the exigencies of public morals. The 
cemeteries will be subject exclusively to civil jurisdiction. There 
can be no separations in them for religious motives. 

All creeds may exercise their worship privately. Public mani- 
festations of the cult must be authorized in each case by the Govern- 
ment. No one will be obliged to declare officially his religious 
beliefs. ‘The religious condition will not constitute any modifying 
circumstance of civil personality in politics inasmuch as this con- 
stitution provides for the nomination of the President of the 
Republic and President of the Cabinet. 


These Articles consummated the ruin of the Catholic 
Church, and after more than a century crowned the des- 
tructive work of Mendizabal, when he decreed the 
liquidation of Las Manos Muertas. 

In the Constituent Assemblies there was a small group 
of deputies who represented Christian and Conservative 
ideas. These men fought for their ideals as best they 
could, but they were overwhelmed by the massed votes 
of an aggressive majority, incapable of understanding or 
reasoning, and who would not even accept a courteous 
discussion. ‘The chief of these deputies was a man still 
quite young (he was not even forty years old), a hundred 
per cent. Spaniard, born in the old Castillian city of Sala- 
manca, in the shadow of its ancient and world-renowned 
University at which his father had been a distinguished 
— This politician, José Maria Gil Robles, 

egan his parliamentary life at the Cortés Constituyentés 
with most remarkable force, brilliance and success. ‘The 
speech he made in the Chamber in defence of his position, 
which had been unjustly attacked there, dominated a 
very difficult situation inahostile and aggressiveconvention 
and routed his adversaries in such a way that all politicians, 
even those with different ideals, declared that a remarkable 
new statesman had arisen in the ranks of the Right. 

From the very beginning of the discussion on the 
religious question, Gil Robles tried to mitigate the 
drastic conditions meted out to the Church of Spain 
by the Republicans. But all his efforts were in 
vain because of the mass voting of his opponents. 
He declared that a sectarian Constitution would 
only be accepted by force, and would always be 
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fought against day by day on legal grounds; he also 
announced, before the Constitution was finished, the 
idea of a constitutional revision, which has gathered great 
strength recently and will be realized in the very near 
future. However, as the Articles on the religious question 
were imposed by a huge and tumultuous majority, Gil 
Robles, together with his followers and with the other 
deputies who sympathized with his ideas, resolved to 
abstain from any intervention in the Chamber and to 
explain direct to the country the situation created by 
the attitude of parliament. 

A few days after the withdrawal of the Right parties 
from the Chamber a campaign of propaganda began all 
over the Peninsula. It produced extraordinary results 
in spite of difficulties created by the government against 
the movement which reawakened the dormant or im- 
prisoned National conscience. Gil Robles, who has a 
remarkably robust constitution, and a wonderful capacity 
for organization, travelled throughout Spain, presiding 
over innumerable meetings and delivering most eloquent 
speeches full of common sense, practical suggestions and 
useful advice which can really be followed—just the 
contrary of the average political speech composed of 
empty phrases, fine words and resounding rhetoric, from 
which even the keenest intelligence cannot gather an atom 
of sense to help to ease daily trials. These tours of 
propaganda undertaken by Gil Robles awakened and in- 
stilled new vigour into the conscience of the Spanish 
nation. It was a prodigious resurrection. Everywhere 
he went crowds followed him as a Messiah. Very rapidly 
this movement of the Right spread all over Spain, ever 
gathering strength. Wherever Gil Robles went he 
left his trace, in starting fresh newspapers and new 
associations, which became active political centres diffus- 
ing his ideas. The party thus founded was first called 
“National Action”, and shortly afterwards C.E.D.A., 
which means “Spanish Confederation of Autonomous 
Rights”. Naturally, the government continued its 
campaign against this agitation and tried to prevent 
demonstrations by all the means at its disposal. But 


Gil Robles is the author of the following formula which 
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applied to everyday life: “One must always keep within 
the law; in this way Authority is outside its bonds”. 
By putting this maxim into practice, the arbitrary 
suspension by the government of meetings and assemblies 
of the Rights only increased their prestige and strength. 

All these upheavals caused agitation among the people 
and made them react. People began to realize that they 
could fight against Marxism and Socialism, which were 
only masks that covered the lowest and most despicable 
instincts. Nothing can be more easily led than a crowd ; 
it can be made to believe anything, providing it is simple 
For this reason leaders of riots never preach difficult 
doctrines, a few cries are enough to make crowds act. 
Yet when a leader misleads a crowd, it never forgives, 
just as children can never forget a really nasty joke at their 
expense. 

The child-like enthusiasm with which the advent of 
the Republic was acclaimed, would have continued had 
the first Republican Cabinets been less active and especi- 
ally had they respected the fundamental ideas of the 
Spanish mind ; as it was, enthusiasm had rapidly dissi- 
pated and the inevitable reaction ensued. The C.E.D.A. 
was therefore created at just the right time, and this 
explains, besides the exceptional talent of Gil Robles, the 
triumphant success it has obtained. The elections of 
November 1933 confirm this, having given the groups 
of the Right a triumphal success, so great that for a 
moment it seemed as if the Republic must end. But at 
all events it is certain that the regime was at the mercy 
and under the protection of the Right, who, with 118 
deputies, were masters of the Chamber, where no other 
parliamentary group had anything like the same import- 
ance. From this time on they were a great force to be 
reckoned with. 

The extremist government had disappeared from the 
political stage. It was to come to life again for a hor- 
rible though short-lived period, during the revolutionary 
outbreak of October 1934 in the Asturias and various 
regions in the North of Spain. ‘This revolution, whose 
instigators must be sought far from Spain (Spanish 
Socialists have always been good disciples of Moscow) 
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is too recent to speak about, for assuredly the horrors 
committed in Northern Spain have not been forgotten ; 
the destruction by dynamite of dozens of houses, and in 
Oviedo of the University, palaces, the most ancient 
part of the Cathedral and a wonderful museum ; where 
deaths numbered thousands and thefts were reckoned in 
millions ; where, during interminably long days rioters 
were in control, acting as if inspired by the Soviet regime 
which principally attacks religion and churches. Priests 
especially were persecuted, and several were killed under 
the most horrible conditions. Official statistics show 
that in the Asturias in October, 1934, 58 churches, 819 
other buildings, and 58 bridges were destroyed. 

This inferno was let loose by the Socialist chiefs under 
the pretext that the C.E.D.A. had aided the Cabinet 
when it was formed by Sefior Lerroux, including several 
of its members. Long before this, Prieto, one of the 
Socialist leaders, had declared in the Chamber that the 
Marxist revolution was near. ‘To emphasize his words 
with the necessary extremist colour, he took a revolver 
from his pocket and brandished it in front of his political 
opponents, but perhaps prudence prevented him at the 
last moment from making use of it during the parlia- 
mentary session. 

Fortunately, the army remained faithful to the govern- 
ment, and the swift and ridiculous downfall of the Cat- 
alonian Republic, whose independence only lasted a few 
hours, reinforced the cause of law and order, which was 
speedily re-established, thanks to the police and military 
forces. It was a terrible shock, a sort of earthquake, 
which does not seem likely to recur, even though some 
evil prophets announce its repetition before long. The 
Socialist chiefs fled and hid where they could. Most 
of them were taken prisoner and now await trial. Prieto 
took refuge in France, where at present he leads the life 
of a well-to-do bourgeois ; revolutions do at least permit 
their leaders to live at ease. It would appear that the 
horrors perpetrated by his confederates in Spain have 
not affected him. 

During these troubled times the forces of the C.E.D.A. 
did everything possible to fulfil their ideals and improve 
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the situation. Very important results were obtained. 
Eventually religious teaching was not suppressed and lay 
education has not been substituted as was proposed— 
hence, as Gil Robles declares, millions of children’s 
souls have been saved. Furthermore, a great concession 
has been obtained, inasmuch as all clergy who were on 
duty previous to 1931 are to continue receiving their 
stipend ; this has saved from dire misery many humble 
priests who were reduced to poverty by the anti-religious 
laws. Also certain political exiles and prisoners have 
benefited by an amnesty enabling them to return to 
Spain and resume their activities, giving voice to their 
political opinions. Alterations have also been made 
in certain unjust agrarian laws which were disturbing 
agricultural undertakings. The authority of the Holy 
See has been recognized by drawing up a modus vivendt 
with the Vatican, which, if signed, will permit the settle- 
ment of religious questions now in dispute. 

Surely better days are in store. All this has been 
achieved within the space of a few months. The serene 
confidence of Gil Robles is a security for the future. 
Great results may be anticipated under the direction of 
this exceptional leader, who has proved himself able 
to lead crowds and sow ideas among them. He demon- 
strated his ability at the meeting of the Escurial on 
April 22, 1934, when 50,000 people (mostly young 
men) were present ; there Gil Robles set forth directions 
for the party for the future. These were condensed in 
nineteen points—as to patriotic spirit: to live and die 
for Spain; as to discipline; the chief never makes a 
mistake ; on the love of religion : base of love for Spain, 
on anti-parliamentarism and anti-dictatorship ; against 
selfish capitalism and against Marxist destruction, and 
on several other points which are summed up in the 
nineteenth: “Spain before everything, and over Spain, 
God”. With such a programme miracles may happen. 
Surely Don José Maria Gil Robles, the man provided by 
Providence, will perform them. 

Mauricio Lopez Roserts, 
Marquis de la ‘Torrehermosa, 


February, 1935. 
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Tue beginning of the National Government’s fourth 
year of office affords a good opportunity of taking stock 
of its achievements and its failures. The economic 
crisis to meet which it was created has passed its acute 
phase, but there still seems little prospect of a return to 
normal conditions. ‘The last three years have been, 
perhaps, the most anxious and disturbed of all the sixteen 
restless years since 1918. They have seen the collapse of 
parliamentary institutions in Central Europe, the German 
revolution, the advent of President Roosevelt in the United 
States and his far-reaching plans for economic recon- 
struction, the secession of Japan and Germany from the 
League of Nations, the failure of the World Economic 
Conference and the Disarmament Conference, and the 
assassination of the Austrian Chancellor and the King of 
Jugo-Slavia. In such a time it is no small achievement 
for a government not to have fallen, and a still greater 
achievement to have maintained the standard of living 
and to have preserved the economic and political stability 
of the nation. Above all, the policy of the National 
Government and the steadiness of the nation in the 
years of economic crisis have succeeded in restoring 
British prestige abroad which had been steadily declining 
during the previous twelve years. As Sir John Simon 
remarked last year, there may be doubts at home as to 
whether the National Government has been a good thing 
for the country, but there is no difference of opinion 
abroad upon the subject. President Roosevelt, M. 
Doumergue, and Signor Mussolini have all of them 
recently paid tributes to the British achievement in one 
way or another. 
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Britain is, in fact, almost the only country in Europe 
which has met the world crisis successfully by constitu- 
tional means, and consequently it is the only great country 
in which the parliamentary system is still practically 
unchallenged. 

Nevertheless, the position of the National Government 
is by no means so secure as it might appear to a foreign 
observer. The opposition which was reduced to im- 
potence by the electoral catastrophe of 1931, has recovered 
its confidence and its strength. Its supporters hope that 
the next general election will be a sweeping victory for 
their cause, and the results of recent bye-elections show 
that these hopes are at least not entirely groundless. 
The very success of the National Government in securing 
a modest revival of prosperity has increased public dis- 
satisfaction with the economic hardships that we still have 
to face. The paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty, 
of which we have heard so much during the last year, has 
made a real impression on people’s minds. They feel 
that the increased productivity of the world due to science 
ought to make poverty out of date and raise the standard 
of living for everyone whether employed or unem- 
ployed. We live in an age of economic and social pan- 
aceas—the Five Years’ Plan, Technocracy, Social 
Credit, Economic Autarchy, and the rest ; and the most 
successful governments are not those that govern best, 
but those which are able to generate the most unbounded 
faith in their own particular nostrum. 

In this atmosphere of unlimited hopes and grandiose 
plans the economy and unimaginative caution of the 
National Government is apt to appear rather 
shabby and threadbare. The opposition, on the 
other hand, exempt from the responsibilities of 
office,is free to exploit all our current idealisms. The 
Labour Party, it is true, does not propose unilateral 
disarmament, but it can denounce the government as a 
government of warmongers ; it does not believe in Social 
Credit, but it can denounce the wickedness of bankers 
and the corruption of international finance with the 
best of them ; it is officially in a state of acute hostility 
with the Communist Party, but it can appeal to the same 
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Marxian ideology and can offer its supporters the same 
hope of a social millennium without the disagreeable 
concomitant of a bloody revolution. 

Although these forces of social idealism may appear too 
weak and too inconsistent to be in themselves a serious 
danger to the present regime, they represent a very 
formidable force which no politician can afford to neglect, 
and any party, like the Socialist opposition, which can find 
some point of contact with all of them possesses a very 
considerable chance of success ; when we add to this the 
normal turnover of votes due to the usual amount of 
dissatisfaction with a government that has been some 
years in office, the opposition has only to maintain its 
appeal to the forces of social idealism and political and 
economic discontent to be certain of ultimate victory. 

Now if this simply involved a change of government 
according to the old rules of the game of party politics, 
no one would be much the worse, and the National 
Party could go into opposition with the feeling that they 
had accomplished the job that they had set out to do 
and had steered the country safely through four or five 
critical years. Unfortunately, the crisis of 1931 was a 
constitutional crisis as well as an economic one and it has 
left our political system seriously weakened. The same 
forces that have brought about the downfall of parlia- 
mentarism and Liberal democracy on the Continent are 
operating in this country, though here they are weaker, 
while the British constitution is tougher and more resilient. 

Down to 1931 English Socialism was able to adapt 
itself without much difficulty to the requirements of the 
party system. But the sudden and utter collapse of the 
Labour Party at the moment of crisis caused a sharp 
swing to the left among the faithful remnant of con- 
vinced Socialists. From their point of view the lesson 
of the crisis was the bankruptcy of the official policy and 
the need for a drastic return to first principles. Never 
again must Socialists experience such a deception. If 
the Labour Party was ever to return to office, it must 
return, not in obedience to the mechanism of the English 
party system, but as a genuinely Socialist Party pledged 
to carry out an immediate and integral socialization of the 
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whole economic life of the nation. If this means re- 
volution, then revolution let it be. But it will not be 
revolution by general strikes or armed insurrection, it will 
be a governmental revolution, based on an electoral 
majority and carried out by the ordinary machinery of 
the administration. 

Such a policy obviously involves serious dangers. For it 
would bring England face to face with the same situation 
that has destroyed constitutional government on the 
Continent. As Lord Balfour pointed out years ago: 
“Our alternating cabinets, though belonging to different 
parties, have never differed about the foundations of 
society. And it is evident that our whole political 
machinery presupposes a people so fundamentally at one 
that they can afford to bicker, and so sure of their own 
moderation, that they are not dangerously disturbed by 
the never-ending din of political conflict.” In the last 
resort our parliamentary system rests on the agreement to 
differ. But if there is an irreductible conflict of interests 
and principles such an agreement becomes impossible, 
and we are faced with the prospect of revolution whether 
disguised in constitutional forms or not. Nor could this 
revolutionary constitutionalism be much more than 
camouflage, for no country can afford to change its whole 
system of social and economic organization with every 
general election. If Socialists succeeded in carrying 
through their revolutionary scheme for the transformation 
of our whole economic system, they would certainly not 
allow it to be wrecked by the chance verdict of the next 
election. 

These dangers have not escaped the eyes of the leaders 
of the opposition, and consequently the extremist ten- 
dencies of the Left Wing have met with considerable 
Opposition and discouragement from the leaders of the 
Party and of the Trade Union Movement. Nevertheless, 
they have on their side the brains of the Labour movement, 
leaders of the Socialist intelligentia, such as Mr. Cole, 
Professor Lasky, and Mr. Mitchison, as well as some of the 
ablest of the younger politicians such as Sir Stafford 
Cripps. But above all they have on their side the essential 
nature of Socialism itself. For Socialism is not merely the 
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programme of a political party, it is a creed and a religion, 
and to the true Socialist the necessary compromises of 
party politics and constitutional methods seem a blas- 
phemous sacrifice of principles to political convenience. 
To the orthodox Marxist, the British Constitution is 
itself the product of the bourgeois capitalist order which 
he is out to destroy. _It is therefore the very height of 
absurdity to regard this political jiggery-pokery as a 
sacred order to which Socialism must conform itself. 
It is like asking a religious fanatic to postpone the 
millennium in the interests of the London Stock Ex- 
change ! 

It is not easy for the leaders of the official Labour 
Party to meet these criticisms so long as they claim them- 
selves to be orthodox Socialists. The fact is that the 
parliamentary system as we know it in this country and 
still more on the Continent, was the creation of the 
nineteenth century and is ultimately based on the 
philosophy of nineteenth century Liberalism. In fact, it 
has only been completely successful so long as Liberal 
ideas were dominant in every party, when Conservatives 
were really Liberal Unionists and the Labour Party was, 
at least, as much Liberal as Socialist. As soon as 
Liberalism is abandoned and the Right turns towards 
dictatorships and the Left to Marxism, the existence of the 
parliamentary system is in danger. This is what has 
happened on the Continent, and though it has not yet 
happened in England, we have already travelled a good 
way in the same direction, as may be seen in the failure 
of pure Liberalism (as distinct from Liberal-Conservatism 
and Liberal-Socialism) to maintain its traditional position 
in English public life. 

Now the intellectual leaders of British Socialism are 
fully alive to this fundamental change in the political 
situation and are prepared to accept it, even if it in- 
volves fundamental constitutional changes or even the 
supersession of the parliamentary system altogether. 
They argue that that system was only a means to an end 
and that it is the end alone that matters. For example, 
Mr. Cole, who is, perhaps, the most intelligent and far- 
sighted of our Socialist publicists, writes as follows: 
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“In the course of the nineteenth century there grew up 
in men’s minds what was almost an identification of two 
very different things—parliamentarism and democracy. 
. . » ‘Parliamentarism = representative government = 
democracy’ epitomises in a phrase the predominant creed 
of the Liberalism of the last century. But in fact, no 
two of these things can be identified. Parliaments are 
not necessarily democratic nor are they always institutions 
of government. Representative government need not be 
either parliamentary or democratic.... Democracy 
need not take a parliamentary form or even base itself 
upon representative institutions in the ordinary sense of 
that term. In the nineteenth century the horizon of 
politics seemed to have been narrowed, leaving only 
parliamentarism above it. But to-day, the facile identi- 
fication of the three things is no longer possible.””* 

And he goes on to point out that in England we had a 
parliamentary system long before we had any democracy ; 
that the United States has never been a parliamentary 
State in the full sense of the term; that French 
democracy has always been potentially “Bonapartist” ; 
that pre-war Germany had manhood suffrage without 
either democracy or parliamentary control; and finally 
that Russia has achieved social democracy by following 
a totally different path. “It may turn out,” he adds, 
“that the Soviet, or something like it, is the necessary 
form of political organization for the institution of a new 
social system. And it may be that out of the Soviet 
system through transformations and adaptations that it is 
impossible yet to foresee, mankind will develop new types 
of political organization going far beyond parliamentarism 
towards the achievement of real democracy. 

“For democracy, if it is ever to become real, demands 
a far more flexible form of organization than the par- 
liamentary system affords.” t 

None but Socialists are likely to accept Mr. Cole’s 
assumptions regarding the democratic character of the 
Soviet system, which seems rather to be the creature of a 
bureaucracy as centralized and absolute as any that the 
world has known. But apart from this, what he says 

* A Guide to Modern Politics, pp. 524-5. t Lbid, p. 532. 
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would meet with the approval of men of very different 
opinions. Mr. Belloc, for example, has always main- 
tained this distinction between parliamentarism and 
democracy, and has argued that the success of the par- 
liamentary system in this country has been due to the 
aristocratic character of the English social and political 
tradition. 

The English political system has, in fact, always been 
based on the ideal of Liberty rather than on that of 
Democracy; on the rights of the subject rather than on the 
Sovereignty of the People. And hence it involves a 
certain division of powers and a balance of conflicting 
interests which are entirely alien to the Socialist mentality. 
In our parliamentary system the conflict of parties is only 
a relative one, and the parties themselves are not political 
ultimates. ‘They are parts of a greater whole. It is not 
their function to destroy their political opponents, for if 
they did so they would destroy their own ratson d’étre. 

Socialism, however, by importing the Marxian concept 
of class war into political life changes this limited con- 
stitutional contest into an absolute and unlimited one. 
It regards the other parties not as rivals and partners in 
the fulfilment of a common task, but as the tools of 
sinister economic interests which have no right to exist. 
There is no common unity which all parties unite in 
serving, for the conflict is not a mere political one, it 
is also economic and moral, and involves the transforma- 
tion of the whole social structure. 

Thus pure Socialism of the Marxian type is incom- 
patible with the parliamentary system as it exists in this 
country, while constitutional Socialism which whole- 
heartedly accepts the parliamentary system is incompatible 
with the official creed and philosophy of modern Socialism. 
This is the dilemma of the Labour Party—a dilemma 
which it has never fully faced but which it attempts to 
meet by the traditional British method of compromise, 
the moderates continuing to affirm their belief in Socialism 
while the extremists still profess to adhere to con- 
stitutional methods. It is, however, absurd to maintain 
that the mere securing of an electoral majority is sufficient 
to justify revolutionary action and to make it constitu- 
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tional. If this were so, Hitler himself would be a good 
constitutional democrat. To use the temporary and 
more or less accidental verdict of a general election in 
order to bring about an economic or social revolution 
is no less fatal to the parliamentary system than a direct 
recourse to violence. But though the force of these 
considerations is recognized more or less by the official 
leaders of the Labour Party, it can have little influence 
on the totalitarian Socialists who constitute the intel- 
lectual driving force of the movement. For they 
regard the destruction of the capitalist system as an 
absolute good which far outweighs all questions of 
constitutional procedure and parliamentary method. 

Now this uncertainty regarding the aims and character 
of the Opposition places the Government in a somewhat 
false position. In theory the latter is a National Govern- 
ment, a coalition of the three constitutional parties who 
have agreed to sink their common differences in face of a 
national emergency. If this were really so, it would 
follow that the opposition was an anti-national faction 
which could no longer fulfil the functions of a con- 
stitutional opposition. And in that case the party system 
would have been superseded and a new type of coalition 
government would have taken its place. Actually, how- 
ever, the Labour Party and the T.U.C. refused to follow 
the lead of Mr. Macdonald, and quickly rallied from 
their electoral defeat to play the traditional rdle of His 
Majesty’s Opposition. Although the crisis had left a 
certain legacy of resentment and bitterness, it was not 
sufficiently serious to produce a fundamental change in 
our political system. 

The consequence of this was that the claims of the 
National Government could not be taken at their full 
face value. Instead of being accepted as a union of all 
the constitutional forces of the nation, it was regarded, 
with some reason, as a Conservative Government which 
had gained the support of some new elements from the 
other parties; in fact, as another example of the same 
process that led to the fusion of the Tories and the old 
Whigs in 1794 and to the rise of the Liberal Unionists in 
1886. 
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Actually, the National Party is not a success even when 
regarded from this point of view, for owing to the con- 
stitution of the Labour Party and the preponderant 
influence of the T.U.C. there was no real schism in the 
party, and the leaders who joined the National Govern- 
ment found themselves in the position of generals without 
an army. If it is a coalition, it is a coalition of a very 
one-sided kind, and its Labour element, owing to its 
numerical inferiority, is hardly in a position to carry 
much weight in the counsels of the party. Thus it would 
seem that the most obvious solution of the present 
situation is a return to the old political system. If the 
Conservatives could absorb their Labour and Liberal 
allies, and the official Labour Party could control the Left 
Wing and abandon the revolutionary and Marxian ele- 
ments in its programme, we should recover the traditional 
two-party system and the parliamentary machine would 
function as it did in the nineteenth century. 

Men, however, seldom follow the most obvious course 
in matters which involve their passions and their con- 
victions. As Mr. Cole remarks: “The simple view of 
Jeremy Bentham that every man acts according to a 
rational calculation of his own advantage is most patently 
not true; in fact, a study of the political events of recent 
years would suggest that idealistic motives, particularly 
if they lead to obviously impossible ends by obviously 
revolting means, have far more power than rational con- 
siderations of personal advantage to influence men’s 
actions.”* ‘The return to the party system has obvious 
advantages, but it is not a cause for which men will 
sacrifice their deeper convictions, and as I have already 

ointed out, the Socialist creed and philosophy are opposed 
by their very nature to the spirit of compromise and give- 
and-take without which such a return is impossible. 

Nor is the intransigence of the extreme Socialists the 
only obstacle. The whole spirit of the age is unfavour- 
able to so facile a solution. If the restoration of the 
party system would bring with it a return to Free Trade 
and laissez faire and economic individualism, the case 
would be different. But so long as the present tendency 


* Op. cit., p. 518. 
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towards economic nationalism exists, so long as people 
expect the State to take control of the economic situation, 
to safeguard the national standard of life and to regulate 
trade in the interests of the home producer, so long will 
there be a corresponding tendency towards a concentra- 
tion of the political forces of the nation, whether by way of 
dictatorship or by that of coalition. 

This is the true explanation of the German revolution. 
The economic crisis forced the government to assume a 
progressive control of the national economic life. ‘The 
Briining goverment found itself compelled to adopt an 
economic policy which practically amounted to a form 
of national Socialism, and in order to make this system 
function, it was forced to suspend the normal working of 
the party system by special legislation and the use of the 
presidential prerogative. And this naturally paved the 
way for the coming of a government which openly pro- 
fessed the creed of National Socialism and based its 
claims not on an unstable party coalition, but on a direct 
national mandate. 

Thus the Socialist may fairly claim that the party 
system is irreconcilable, not only with pure Collectivism 
but with the tendency towards state planning and state 
control, which is common ground to Socialists and 
Nationalists. 

Every Five Years’ Plan demands a second Five Years’ 
Plan to follow. For if the economic policy and direction 
of the nation can be completely changed every few years, 
the whole idea of scientific planning is stultified. 

This is a perfectly sound criticism, so far as it goes, 
and it helps to clarify the issue and bring us face to face 
with the fundamental problems of modern politics. The 
real fault of the Socialists is not their rejection of the 
party system, but their substitution of the principle of 
class war ; just as the real fault of the Fascists is not their 
appeal to national unity, but their appeal to violence. 
We are faced with a situation infinitely more dangerous 
and more complicated than any which the nineteenth 
century knew, and it may well be that the traditional 
political mechanism of the past is inadequate to meet it. 
But is no other solution possible ? Is the belief that the 
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British people can act freely without being driven by 
class interest and party spirit merely an impracticable 
ideal? That is the question on which the whole 
future of England rests. We have to find a solution for 
the problem of unemployment, the problem of world 
trade, the problem of European peace, and the problem of 
imperial relations. ‘There is no hope of solving any of 
them without national unity. Obviously, we cannot 
find a basis for such unity in the doctrines of Marxian 
Socialism which would split the nation into two warring 
factions, and our whole national tradition is opposed to 
any attempt to find a solution by a recourse to dictator- 
ship and the sacrifice of our political liberties. Now this 
ideal of a union of all parties and all classes for national 
ends is precisely the ideal for which the National Govern- 
ment professes to stand. Why then has it failed so com- 
pletely to rouse the enthusiasm and fire the imagination 
of the nation? Is it because the cause of unity has lost 
itsappeal? Oris it rather because the National Govern- 
ment itself has failed to rise to the height of its mission ? 

I have already suggested the answer to these questions. 
The party system is not strong enough to function 
normally, but it is still strong enough to reassert its in- 
fluence as soon as the moment of crisis has passed. ‘Thus 
the National Party rapidly lost its national character and 
became a party like other parties, so that to-day the old 
firm seems once more to be carrying on the old business 
with very little change save for the new brass plate on the 
door. 

A true national party needs ideas and ideals, it needs 
inspired leadership with the driving force of corporate 
enthusiasm behind it. The Conservative Party, even in 
its enlarged and improved edition, possesses none of these 
things. It is still controlled by the rusty mechanism of 
party caucuses, which naturally tend to take a narrow and 
shortsighted view of political questions, while even the 
party caucus is enlightened and far-sighted in com- 
parison with the party conference which often seems the 
embodiment of political ineptitude and _ intellectual 
nullity. There is no common body of political prin- 
ciples, while the very mention of any need for a philosophy 
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of action would be enough to ruin the reputation of any 
politician. The consequence is that political pro- 
paganda is feeble, vague and venal; in fact, the only effec- 
tive propaganda is that of the newspaper proprietors 
who more often than not use their power in order to 
criticize and discredit the National Government. It is 
true that something is being done at the present moment 
to remedy this particular weakness. But it is not sufh- 
cient for the party to vote a large sum of money and 
appoint a committee to do something about it. Artificial 
propaganda is worse than useless; it can only inspire 
conviction when it has genuine faith and enthusiasm 
behind it. 

We may sneer at the parrot-like slogans of the Com- 
munists, and the exotic gestures and coloured shirts of the 
Fascists, but we must recognize that party membership 
at least means something vital and personal to them, 
whereas to the average Conservative or National Liberal 
it means just nothing at all. It seems as though it were 
the effect of modern democracy to lower the value of 
political privileges in proportion to their extension. 
When every man and every woman have a vote, citizen- 
ship is no longer regarded as a privilege but as a tiresome 
duty. In fact, the tendency in democratic countries is for 
politics to be treated either as a bore or as a dirty and 
corrupt business in which there is no place for an honest 
man. On the other hand, as soon as a country abandons 
parliamentary democracy, politics once more become the 
centre of public interest, politicians take the place of film 
stars or athletes as popular idols, and party membership 
ig treated as an honour and a privilege. 

If constitutional government is to survive, it is clear that 
something must be done to restore the prestige of citizen- 
ship. A party of national union need not imitate the rigid 
discipline and the intolerant fanaticism of the anti- 
constitutional parties, but it must attempt to widen the 
popular basis of its membership and to give the ordinary 
party member a sense of his personal responsibility and a 
true corporate spirit. Above all, it must give a real place 
in its organization and its counsels to the forces of Labour. 


No doubt the attitude of the T.U.C. makes this ex- 
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tremely difficult at the present time, but Labour in the 
past has had good reason to separate itself from the older 
parties. If the National Party could develop itself 
on genuinely national lines, if it could demonstrate that 
its policy was not dictated by capitalist interests and that 
the party caucus was not dependent on the subscriptions 
of its rich pe National Labour might become a 
real force and attract all the elements in the Trade 
Union Movement that were not indissolubly wedded to 
the Marxian creed. 

None of these things, however, are possible without a 
new ideal of political leadership. Under our present 
system the political leader has practically no freedom of 
action. He is fettered, on the one hand, by the party 
machine, and on the other by the still more elaborate 
mechanism of departmental bureaucracy. As Mr. 
Amery remarked in the House of Commons recently, 
the pressure of departmental business gives the Cabinet 
no chance to consider questions of high policy, and any 
minister who attempts to initiate such a discussion is 
regarded as Public Enemy No. 1 by the ministers who are 
only intent on pressing the claims of their own depart- 
ments. 

The chief weakness of democratic government is that 
it allows the mechanical element, as represented by the 
party machine and the bureaucratic system, to overpower 
the personal element as represented by the political 
leader on the one hand and the ordinary party member on 
the other. And it is one of the main appeals of Fascism 
that it has attempted to overcome this mechanizing 
tendency by establishing a direct relation of personal 
loyalty between the leader and the man in the street. 
But this appeal is not peculiar to Fascism, for we find the 
same thing in America, where President Roosevelt has 
established the prestige of his personal leadership without 
resorting to violence or unconstitutional means. Con- 
sequently there seems to be no essential contradiction 
between democracy and leadership. On the contrary, 
it is only by personal leadership that democratic in- 
stitutions can be vivified and raised from the level of 
political machinery to become the organism of a truly free 
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society. Left to themselves, modern democratic in- 
stitutions are apt to become the tools of sordid and 
selfish interests. In fact, the more elaborate is the 
machinery designed to safeguard the rights of the 
electorate, the more opportunities are offered to the 
astute and unscrupulous party manager to manipulate the 
system for his own ends, This is what has done so much 
to discredit parliamentary government on the Con- 
tinent, while in the United States the absence of political 
leadership has been responsible for the reign of the 
political boss and the immunity of the professional 
criminal. 

But it is no use waiting for the appearance of some 
political Messiah who will solve all our difficulties by the 
magic of his personality. A nation usually gets the 
leaders that it deserves, and so long as it is dominated by 
party spirit and class interests it must expect to be 
governed by professional politicians or demagogues. 
As Burke said, a people will only find worthy leaders 
when they recognize that political authority is “not a 
pitiful job, but a holy function”. Consequently, politics 
must be based on something higher than purely “‘politi- 
cal” interests. No doubt a government must be judged 
by its practical achievements, but these achievements 
must be judged not in a crudely practical spirit, but in 
the light of political principles which themselves involve 
a social philosophy. ‘The power and appeal of Socialism 
are largely due to the fact that they have such a philo- 
sophy. They can afford to look beyond the next general 
election, and to feel independent of the shifting tide of 
popular opinion, because they believe that their policy 
is not a mere temporary makeshift designed to catch the 
largest number of votes, but the logical application of 
principles which are absolutely just and true. And it is 
in these principles rather than in the temporary political 
manceuvres of their leaders that they put their faith. 

In the past, when Liberalism was great, it also had its 
philosophy, and so had the Conservatives, though they 
often behaved as though they were ashamed of it. But 
to-day the non-Socialist parties have no philosophy. 
The main force of their appeal is a purely sentimental 
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one, the Conservatives appealing to the sentiment of 
patriotism and the Liberals to a vague humanitarian 
and social idealism. 

We may say that the Socialist philosophy is a bad one, 
resting on a false view of human nature and a narrow and 
one-sided interpretation of history. But so long as we 
have nothing better to oppose to it than sentiments and 
prejudices, our criticisms will not carry much weight. 
It is difficult to understand the attitude of those who 
recognize the success of the Socialist propaganda and 
who yet regard any attempt to unite the national forces 
on the basis of a common political philosophy as Utopian 
and unpractical. If the only principle of national union 
among non-Socialists is to be the defence of the status quo, 
we had better resign ourselves to the coming of State 
Socialism. But must we really assume that Marxism 
is the only extant social philosophy that affords any basis 
for common political action? Are the people of this 
country, apart from the Socialists, merely a mass of in- 
dividuals who are inaccessible to any appeal except to 
their material interests and prejudices? I believe, on 
the contrary, that the vital factor in modern politics is 
the strength of popular idealism. Undoubtedly this 
has its dangers, since it is a force which may explode with 
destructive violence if it is denied its proper outlet. But 
at the same time it has immense possibilities, for it is a 
creative force which is capable of great things if only it is 
properly directed. We are on the eve of great events. 
Our civilization is passing blindly and painfully through 
a crisis which may destroy or renew it. Every nation 
is being put to the test, and we who are more deeply 
implicated in the world situation than any other nation 
cannot afford to remain as an island of nineteenth cen- 
tury institutions and ideas in a new world. 

Liberal Capitalism and Marxian Socialism, both in 
their own way typical products of the nineteenth century, 
are neither of them really suited to the altered conditions 
of the new age. Both of them were serious attempts to 
face the economic problems of an industrial society, 
the one from the point of view of the bourgeoisie, the 
other from that of the proletariat ; but both were vitiated 
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by a bias towards materialism, which rendered them 
unbalanced and morally unsatisfying. We need a political 
philosophy that is more catholic and more humane— 
one which does not exclude or depreciate the non- 
economic functions and values, but which treats man as a 
free personality, the creature of God and the maker of his 
own destiny. 
CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 


‘January 1, 1935. 








THE BACK TO THE LAND MOVEMENT 


= objection commonly urged against the “Back 
to the Land” Movement is that, as a national policy, 
it is retrograde. It is stated to be a distinct reversion 
to a past and inferior civilization. We who believe in it 
are told that we are “trying to put back the clock”— 
an operation which is held to be impossible and therefore 
foolish to attempt. (As a matter of fact, this putting 
back of a clock is constantly being done by people who 
possess timepieces and wish to know the correct hour of 
the day.) For the sake of argument, however, we may 
keep to this unconvincing figure of speech while protesting 
at the same time that it does not apply to us. If there 
be any who “cannot tell the right time” and who fail 
to realize the present moment in England, its conditions 
and its needs, they are to be found among the opponents 
of the Land Movement and not among those who support 
it. They are the men who keep their gaze fixed on a 
certain period of English history from fifty to a hundred 
years ago, and they delude themselves with the notion 
that they are still looking at England of the present day. 
In that period of their election, England was supreme 
among the nations of the world for commerce and 
industries. ‘That day has gone irrevocably ; no one can 
put back this English clock one hundred years. If only 
those responsible for the welfare of the English people 
could be brought to realize the vanity of hoping to restore 
our industrial and commercial supremacy, they might 
turn their minds to the direction whence other nations 
are seeking help in the present needs of the world, the 
direction of a sound and extensive Land Policy. 

The United States of America have probably been the 
worst sufferers from the recent breakdown in the ‘in- 
dustrial world. In addition to the general depression 
in world trade, they have had their own special financial 
crisis. The combined result has been that their immense 
prosperity, built in great part on an industrial foundation, 
apparently melted suddenly away. ‘To save as much as 
possible, the President has made use of the limits of his 
authority and introduced measures that radically affect 
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the financial and economic life of the country. Among 
these measures is a strong scheme of land settlement 
designed specially for the benefit of the unemployed. 
In many respects the troubles that affect the United 
States are like our own, and therefore it is of interest to 
us to know something of the remedies they are applying 
in America. 

Most of the separate States in the United States have 
schemes of their own, operative within the limits of their 
own territory. ‘These are too varied and numerous for 
individual mention, so I restrict myself to the con- 
sideration of the principal Federal Scheme. I have re- 
ceived the information concerning it through the courtesy 
of the American Consular Service in London. This 
scheme was drawn up by a corporation entitled the 
Federal Subsistence Homestead Corporation, which was 
established to carry out the purposes of a certain Act 67 
of Seventy-third Congress, which made the sum of twenty- 
five million dollars available to the President for the 
establishment of “subsistent homesteads”—which are, 
according to our manner of speech, “small-holdings”. 
(I may mention in passing that our Government last 
year allotted {150,000 to be spread over three years for the 
same purpose.) I quote from the Consular report : 


In essence the programme of the Division of Subsistence 
Homesteads is to establish demonstration communities within 
which selected families will engage in subsistence farming (the 
italics are mine), and will supplement their income with part- 
time industrial employment. 

In general, three major types of projects are being established : 

(a) Near small industrial centres, workers’ garden homesteads 
are established within easy reach of the town where sources 
of employment are located. 

(6) In the vicinity of large industrial centres, the homesteads 
are established adjacent to industrial suburbs, thus en- 
couraging a decentralization. 

(c) Subsistence homesteads are established to demonstrate 
a means of rehabitating stranded industrial populations 
(i.e. where workers left the district). 

In addition to these, there are also included on the programme 

a few rural projects wherein the homesteaders’ full time will be 
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devoted to agriculture. However, other Governmental agencies 
are undertaking programmes of rural rehabitation. 


The size of the ordinary pattern homestead is between 
one and five acres, omalion on the soil, size of family 
and character of the agricultural operations contemplated. 
Pig, poultry, vegetable and fruit farming are the means 
of livelihood suggested, and “production will be on a 
subsistence basis and not for sale in the markets”. The 
basis of payment for the homestead will be on contract 
of sale from the corporation, running from fifteen to 
twenty-five years by monthly instalments, at a very 
low rate of interest. The average cost is reckoned as 
between 2000-3000 dollars. 

It will be noticed that though the plan insists on the 
producers farming for their own subsistence, it assumes 
their income from their efforts will need supplementing 
with part-time industrial employment. This is no doubt 
true especially in the beginning, in the majority of cases. 

However, this is not the case in the Canadian Small- 
holding Settlement Schemes. They were framed to 
assist selected families in Canada to settle on the land 
and provide their own maintenance and become self- 
supporting. “All who are entitled to benefit from 

e measure must be residents of Canada, and they are 
selected from those who otherwise would be in receipt 
of direct relief” (letter from Canada House, 31 December, 
1934). It is primarily an unemployment measure and 
not a colonization scheme. The rapid urbanization 
and industrialization of Canada, with the usual attendant 
circumstance of unemployment, alarmed the Canadian 
Government. Within the past fifty years the growth 
of the urban population in relation to the whole 
was from 18 per cent to 54 per cent. Immigra- 
tion brought in annually some 150,000 people, and 
while these were generally classified as agricult- 
urists, experience demonstrated that many gravitated 
to the industrial centres, attracted by high wages 
and the amenities of life in the cities. In 1930 
the Minister of Immigration and Colonization, the 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, brought forward a measure to 
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restrict immigration and to encourage colonization by 
replacing in productive employment on the land those 
already within the Canadian borders. To quote from a 
memorandum just received from Ottawa : 


Direct relief to unemployed families in our towns and cities 
was costing Governments jointly (i.e. Provincial and State) an 
average of 600 dollars per family for a two-year period. Con- 
sequently, from the taxpayer’s point of view, the cost of giving 
selected families an opportunity to become self-dependent on 
the land is no greater than would be the cost of their maintenance 
in comparative idleness on direct relief for a similar period. The 
purpose of Relief Land Settlement is subsistence farming—not 
surplus production. 


Attention is called to the last two sentences of this 
memorandum. Comment will be made on them later on. 

Up to the end of 1934 this Relief Land Settlement had 
settled 3948 families, comprising 20,657 persons from the 
various provinces, of which the province of Quebec, 
strongly Catholic, had contributed 5570 individuals. 
Other Settlement Schemes had settled 15,589 families, 
but these demanded some capital from the settlers. On 
17 October, 1934, there was an important Congress on 
Colonization held at Quebec, at which an address was 
delivered by the Hon. Irenee Vautrin. He began with 
these stirring words: “Let us return to the land: 
let us colonize: such is the call which is heard from ocean 
to ocean”. Among the audience were many bishops 
and missionaries, and possibly to them in particular was 
addressed the story of the charitable foresight of the Staff 
of the Department of Agriculture. With the approval 
of their chief, the members of the staff decided that the 
share of their salary which they were contributing yearly 
to the St. Vincent de Paul Society would be diverted to 
the founding of a new colonization parish in Villemontel 
Township. ‘This particular district was settled by 527 
families in 1932, who within a year of the settlement 
were officially reported as having habitable homes, with 
gardens growing staple vegetables, two parish priests, a 
church, administration building, two stores and a saw- 
mill. It was estimated by the priests that 75-85 per cent 
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of the present families would remain as permanent 
settlers. 

It may be objected that this story of Land Settlement 
in Canada, interesting though it may be, has not much 
bearing on the question of a “Back to the Land” policy 
in our own country. Canada is the sort of place where 
this sort of thing is expected to happen. It is a primitive 
country. Land settlers are its natural fauna. ‘Though 
it be true that England has not the “‘wide open spaces” of 
Canada, still it is estimated that there are some twelve 
million acres of land in this country that could produce 
food, lying either partly or wholly uncultivated. Here 
is enough to settle half a million native colonists, which, 
including families, means two and a half million persons. 
Again, it is possible to exaggerate the primitive character 
of this Dominion. Canada has had a white man’s 
civilization for over 300 years, and besides prairies and 
forests, has towns and cities and manufactories and all 
the paraphernalia of an industrial country. It was 
precisely because it possessed this civilization that it 
shared the fate of its fellows. When that civilization 
cracked it had to face the social problem of unemploy- 
ment. Indeed, it had its own peculiar type of this evil. 
It had applied industrial methods to most of its agricul- 
ture, had tilled the soil, not for sustenance but for money 
and a market, had suffered from over-production and 
the consequent slump in prices. It sinned as England 
and the United States had sinned, and its punishment is 
like theirs. However, it differs from our own country 
in this: that Canada has learned its lesson and is seeking 
recovery where alone recovery is possible—in a sane land 
settlement policy. Refer to the last sentence of the 
memorandum: “The purpose of Relief Land Settlement 
is subsistence farming—and not surplus production”. 
When the bottom fell out of the wheat market and the 
farmers having burnt their corn unreaped in the fields 
because no price was offered for it, fled into the cities to 
look for a town job, the farms were abandoned as worth- 
less as old Ford cars. It is the land of these farms 
principally that is being resettled by the Relief Land 
Settlement, on the lines of mixed subsistence family 
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farms—“‘homesteads” as the Americans call them—and 
not wheat-producing factories. 

With regard to the “Back to the Land” Movement in 
Europe, there is nothing on a really large scale to record. 
The reason for this is that most of the older countries 
have neither need nor scope for new land measures. All 
except England have in varying degrees retained their 
landowning peasantry, and agriculture remains the 
fundamental industry of the country. France, in spite 
of her many manufactures, still has 50 per cent of 
her population living on the land. (England is stated to 
have seven per cent of hers.) Belgians and Italians are 
still rooted in the soil. “Men out of work in the towns 
return to their fathers, their uncles and their brothers, 
on peasant holdings. They may get little if any money 
wages, but they get their keep and healthy work until 
times get better.” (Blundell. 4 New Policy for Agri- 
culture.) Mussolini is pushing on a very extensive land 
settlement policy in Italy, part of which can be seen by 
anyone travelling by train from Genoa to Rome. He is 
reclaiming from the marshes a very extensive district 
to the north of Rome, and settling on it homesteads 
chiefly for Italian ex-Service men. He is very interested 
in the work, and at a recent interview he granted to a 
deputation from the Catholic Land Association was 
eager to show the Englishmen what he was doing. 

Germany, highly mechanically industrialized as it is, 
still has more than 30 per cent of its population 
living on and from the land, and is planning to settle 
more. The land settlement schemes in Germany are 
interesting to Catholics, for they unfortunately offer 
another illustration of how our Catholic brethren are 
being denied justice by the present Government in the 
Reich. (I take my information from an article in the 
Commonweal, by Max Jordon.) The situation is as follows : 
The congested population is principally in the industrial- 
ized West, which is predominantly Catholic. The spare 
land lies in the East, in Pomerania and Mecklenburgh 
in the large, undeveloped estates of the Prussian Junker 
class, and altogether Protestant. Catholics are unable 
to get a just proportional share of the available land when 
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the allotments are made. It was indeed chiefly owing 
to this that Dr. Briiening had to give up his Chancellor- 
ship. He attempted legislation to acquire by just legal 
process some of the Protestant unused land in the East 
for small-holdings, and the cry was raised that he was 
attempting to “Catholicize” the East. This brought 
about his downfall. The Catholic “Settlement” groups 
are united and have a central office in Berlin, and all the 
German bishops and most important Catholic organiza- 
tions join hands for this undertaking. In all the dioceses 
special priest representatives are appointed by the 
bishops to devote attention to settlement problems in 
their districts. They exert influence on Catholic settlers 
to avoid “‘stray-settling”’, and urge them to get together 
with fellow Catholics and establish new homes in regions 
where there are Catholic churches. 

In Spain rather a novel situation in land settlement has 
arisen recently. The Southern provinces are, generally 
speaking, parcelled out into large estates. If the owner 
does not wish to cultivate his land, the peasants have no 
work. In the province of Estremadura some 30,000 
families invaded uncultivated land, with the connivance 
of the Governor, and settled on it. The Minister of 
Agriculture accepted the situation, but insisted that the 
new “tenants” should pay rent. A bill was brought 
forward in the Legislature by Sefior Fernandez, legalizing 
the position of the invaders on the plea that justice stood 
above all lesser rights and privileges. He said that a 
system of agrarian reform creating a class of small pro- 
prietors must be introduced. ‘“‘Not until all Spaniards 
could point with pride to their home as their own would 
Spain become a living nation.” Sefor Fernandez is a 
professor of Canon Law. 

In the new States of Europe that have sprung up since 
the Treaty of Versailles, plans of agrarian reform are 
among the first legislative measures to occupy the atten- 
tion of the State. In the strongly Catholic Republic of 
Lithuania, immediately after the recovery ofindependence, 
a measure was passed to provide land for the landless and 
small landowners. Certain volunteers, invalided soldiers 
and families of men who have fallen in defence of this 
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country receive free grants of land, and the big estates 
are still being parcelled out into small-holdings. The 
maximum area of land permissible per head is about 
400 acres. 

So far I have attempted to show that there is at the 
present moment among the civilized countries of the 
world a general preoccupation with the question of the 
land, and that preoccupation for the most part takes the 
form of settling citizens on the land that they may make 
their living by cultivating it. The motives prompting 
the land settlement differ : in some countries the measure 
is frankly remedial to cure the evils of unemployment ; 
in others it is dictated by a sense of justice, a desire for 
greater prosperity of the people or some other reason. 
England alone stands aloof from the movement: she 
alone has no definite land policy, at least of any size to 
merit serious mention. Undoubtedly she has the need 
of one, even if land settlement be viewed merely as a cure 
for unemployment. It is wrong, of course, to take this 
limited view of it and to confuse the two ideas, for land 
settlement would be good for England even if every 
townsman had a settled job. The real reason for English- 
men to settle as cultivators on English soil is that 
horrible 7 per cent—the figure which tells the 
miserable minority that gets its living directly from 
English soil. This wretched fraction makes ridiculous 
the time-honoured representation of “John Bull”—the 
sturdy yeoman farmer, as the typical Englishman. The 
type true to the present condition of national life would 
be some composite portrait of a grocer’s or a haber- 
dasher’s assistant, superimposed on a black-coated clerk or 
a button-pushing factory hand. I say “assistant” 
deliberately. Popular opinion abroad has for over a 
century accused us of being a nation of shopkeepers. 
In support of this view, the Tablet of 9 February quotes 
some very interesting figures. On the authority of one 
Mr. R. C. Hoffman, shop-assistants have, owing to the 
growth of big multiple stores, doubled their numbers since 
1922. In the United Kingdom “one person in every 
twelve lives by passing on goods to the other eleven”. 

In The Times of the same date, 9 February, there was a 
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long article, holding pride of place on the middle page— 
“Man and the Machine”, full of the most disquieting 
information. The purpose of the article was to show 
that it is not absolutely true to say that an increase in 
labour-saving machinery (“technological progress” is the 
ugly word for it) means necessarily an increase of produc- 
tion and a decrease of employment. New and growing 
industries tend to absorb the displaced labour, and 
the writer proceeds to show, in two tables, those 
industries in England which employ less labour than they 
did ten years ago and those which employ more. Among 
the first are coal-mining, general engineering, cotton and 
woollen manufacture, iron and steel, and ship-building. 
The industries that are growing are distributive trades 
(commonly called “shop-keeping”’) hotels and restaurants, 
motor vehicles, tramway and bus services, printing and 
publishing, professional services, and certain metal in- 
dustries. The writer points out that the increase is 
generally in the production of semi-luxuries, both goods 
or services. 

As a producing nation we are losing interest in the 
things that really matter, food and clothing and warmth, 
and busying ourselves over things of no account, comfort 
and luxury, recreation and amusement. 

In issues that are really radical I do not think one can 
leave out of consideration altogether the inspired word 
of God, if it has a bearing on the point. “The Lord 
God sent man out of the paradise of pleasure to till the 
earth from which he was taken”. Without suspicion of 
following the canon of Scripture interpretation popular 
in parts of the Middle West, it seems fair to conclude from 
this that the natural vocation of man, not necessarily any 
individual man, but man in bulk, man as a community, 
is to be concerned with the earth and with extracting the 
fruits thereof to satisfy his needs. The more closely he 
does this the more closely he follows his natural destiny ; 
the less he does it, the more unnatural is the life he is 
leading. A nation that is practically divorced from the 
soil would seem, therefore, to be in a bad way, economic- 
ally, physically, spiritually, as leading an unnatural life. 
I am aware that this argument will not carry much 
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weight in the common estimate of the time: men do not 
expect governments of the present day to adopt national 
policies based on the teachings of the Holy Scriptures. 

What may seem of little account to the mind of a 
statesman may make a strong appeal to more simple folk. 
When the Pope told his faithful subjects that many of the 
misfortunes afflicting the world at the present day, and 
especially the miseries of the poorer classes, were due in 
great measure to the alienation of the people from the 
land, and that the cure of these evils in great measure 
must be sought in a return to the cultivation of the soil, 
though modern governments paid no heed, many 
Catholics accepted his words and determined to try and 
convert them into action. The real genesis of the 
Catholic Land Associations is to be found in the “land” 
passages of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo 
XIII. 

There is no need here to trace the gradual progress of 
the Catholic Land Movement in this country. The 
story has been told frequently in various publications. 
The movement itself has, since it sprung up, flowed into 
various channels: I am concerned here with one only 
of these, that known as the Catholic Land Associations, 
which is under the patronage and, in some sense, the 
control of the Catholic Hierarchy. 

The general policy of the Catholic Land Associations 
is to encourage, and as far as they can enable, Catholics to 
settle on the land in England in Catholic agricultural 
communities. In the present economic and social con- 
dition of this country this means necessarily some pre- 
liminary training of townsmen for the land, with a special 
reference to the evil of unemployment. It also includes 
the educating of Catholic opinion generally in the need 
for ensuring a Catholic future in England by recreating a 
Catholic rural life. The policy of the Associations is 
based on two fundamental ideas. (i) The method of 
settlement is to be by “Subsistence farming” of small- 
holdings, the family farm as it is commonly called. The 
advantages of small-holdings over large-scale farming with 
expensive and elaborate machinery, in the case of this 
country, are recognized by all competent and un- 
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prejudiced judges. (I may refer those who wish en- 
lightenment on this question of small-holdings to 4 New 
Policy for Agriculture, by Mr. F. N. Blundell, a recognized 
authority on agricultural questions.) Moreover, practic- 
ally all land settlement that is going on in all countries at 
the present day is the “‘small-holding” form. By sub- 
sistence farming the Associations understand mixed 
farming of the widest practicable kind, so that the farmer 
and his family should be able to feed themselves almost 
entirely from their farm and provide winter and summer 
food for their livestock. (ii) The second fundamental 
idea of the policy is that the farmer should own the land 
he farms. Ownership gives absolute freedom from out- 
side interference from forces he is unable to control— 
landlords, middlemen and market prices. It is for another 
reason essential for the success of the land movement. The 
land demands hard and unremitting labour before it 
will give its full yield. There can be no question of 
Trades Union hours of work: the time for work on the 
land is dictated by the nature of the job and varies from 
season to season and even day to day, according to the 
task. Nowadays, men will not easily be found who will 
give this absolute service as paid servants. Only when 
he is working for himself, and not for a master, will a man 
now consent to disregard the clock in measuring the day’s 
toil. ‘There has, unfortunately, been let loose over the 
movement a small flood of gushing sentimentality : many 
cannot speak of it without becoming lyrical, and some prac- 
tical farmers view us as fit only for the opening chorus of 
a Pastoral Comedy, when the happy swains and milkmaids 
are met to greet the jovial, bluff, but kindhearted squire. 
I do not think there is much nonsense of this sort in the 
minds of the Committees of the Land Associations, for 
many of the members have had practical experience of 
farming and what it entails. 

The following gives the general idea of the scheme of 
settlement recently approved by the federation of the 
Catholic Land Associations. 

The essential aim of the Catholic Land Associations is 
to establish communities of small-holding farmers with 
their allied secondary trades. The typical unit of such a 
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community should be the small yeoman farmer cultivating 
his own small farm with the help of his wife and family, 
and the minimum of hired help. The main object of 
cultivation will be that the farmer supplies his own needs 
in the first place as far as possible. Subject to this, there 
is no objection to some form of specialization, but this 
must be subsidiary to the main object. Craftsmen, such 
as blacksmiths, cobblers, and tailors, should be members 
of the community in order that this as a whole may be 
self-subsisting to the greatest possible extent. Further, 
as the maintenance of the community as a whole depends 
upon its spirit and ideals remaining those upon which it 
was founded, the presence of a spiritual and intellectual 
head, a priest and a schoolmaster, is necessary, and for the 
exercise of communal life, a church, a school, and a village 
hall. For a reasonable chance of success, co-operation 
between the holders will be essential, and for this to be 
effective, at least twenty holdings should be estimated 
as the minimum to form a community. ‘The actual size 
of the standard holdings will depend in great measure on 
the situation and the nature of the soil. ‘Twenty-five 
acres may be reckoned as the normal size of the standard 
holding. The Italian Settlement Scheme recently initi- 
ated at Littoria, provides for holdings of about twenty 
acres, 

The Land Associations are slowly progressing towards 
the realization of their ideals. Manifestly, with a popula- 
tion so utterly urban, as is our own at the present day, a 
population which has practically lost all “‘land conscious- 
ness”, a great deal of publicity and propaganda was 
essential before it was possible to make any move towards 
an actual settlement. The Associations have had to 
depend purely on the charitable support of friends for 
the financing of the movement from the beginning. 
When it was possible to make a practical start, the utter 
urbanization of the Englishman made it imperative that 
this beginning should take the form of the establishment 
of Training farms. Steady and continued progress, 
governed by the financial support received by the 
movement, has now brought the Associations within 
sight of their final aim—the actual settlement of men on 
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the land. Some of the men trained at the Association’s 
farm are actually now settled on holdings and several 
men are waiting for holdings to materialize. It may well 
be that this period of waiting will not be long. There 
are indications that a Land Settlement policy may 
shortly be taken up seriously by the Government. A 
Small-holdings Act was passed in 1906, but has not been 
very operative: more recently, the establishment of the 
Land Settlement Association which undertakes to give 
financial help to authorized Associations engaged in 
establishing holdings and the measure for the relief of the 
Depressed Areas give reasonable hope, faint though it 
is, for better things. 

One must not be too sanguine. The question of 
land settlement as seen through Government eyes is 
viewed, not on its own merits, but chiefly as a remedy 
for Unemployment. So long as the official vision 
is thus restricted, we cannot hope to travel very far along 
the line of the de-urbanization of England. The real 
issue is concerned with national safety, and indeed the 
very existence of the English people. At the present 
moment an Englishman is allowed to live merely owing 
to the self-interest or love of gain of other peoples who 
consent to supply food to him. Truly a precarious 
existence ; it is a perennial adventure to be an English- 
man. From the racial point of view, it is impossible 
to exaggerate the wickedness of the Ottawa Conference 
and other like agreements. By the terms of settlement 
it was substantially decided that Englishmen should spend 
their lives in factories and workshops minding machines, 
while English-speaking “Colonials” belonging to all 
races under the sun should lead a natural life in God’s 
good air. It is computed that a family living in a town 
rapidly becomes extinct after three generations, and that 
only 7 per cent of Englishmen make their living off 
the land. 

In the light of all that has been here set down, it is 
possible to estimate the truth of the charge that the 
“Back to the Land” Movement is retrograde and fatal 
to the progress of civilization. The real difficulty lies, 
of course, in what civilization is thought mainly to 
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mean. Is it a purely material development, a gradually 
increasing control by man over the forces of Nature, or 
has it an intellectual and spiritual composition ? Would 
it, for instance, be correct to say that a raw African from 
the Gold Coast regiment, who knows the English names 
of the component parts of a machine-gun and also how 
to use that gun, or the native Boganda who used to 
drive the motor-bus from Entebbe to Kampala, by 
virtue of their modern scientific knowledge were more 
civilized than an Athenian gentleman of the age of 
Pericles? Finally, if the character of our movement is 
to be tested by this clock with the reversible hands, 
mentioned in the early part of this article, then let us 
confess that we are trying to recapture, in part at least, 
the mode of life common in Europe of the Middle Ages. 
But our critics must also be honest and grant to us that 
the civilization they are defending is a reproduction of 
the pagan civilization of the first century, plus a certain 
wider acquaintance with the forces of Nature. 


James Dey. 








CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM 
Licut AND DARKNEssS 


[The following sermon was preached by Cardinal Faul- 
haber, Archbishop of Munich, at the celebration in honour 
of Brother Conrad, at Altitting, on 8th September, 1934. 
It 1s the only pronouncement by His Eminence which has 
been published 1n printed form since the publication of his 
Advent Sermons of 1933 on ““fudaism, Christianity and 
Germany”. The translation which is here given has been 
made with His Eminence’s gracious permission, by the 
Rev. George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D., who has already trans- 
lated the Cardinal’s Advent Sermons for their English 
edition. | 


FOREWORD 


In the course of the solemn celebrations at the tomb of 
our new German saint, Brother Conrad the Capuchin, 
Cardinal Faulhaber had undertaken to preach the evening 
sermon for the men, who had come as pilgrims to Altétting 
in great numbers from town and country. On this 
occasion, as in the case of all the liturgical functions, the 
wide open squares outside were connected with the 
Basilica by loud-speakers. 

The sermon, on the subject of ancient Christianity and 
modern paganism, was in effect a positive exposition of 
the fundamental truths of Catholic doctrine. Never- 
theless, the standpoint of the speaker was determined—so 
far as the dignity of the pulpit allowed—by certain 
attacks upon Christianity, and in particular upon 
Catholic Christianity, which had been made during the 
preceding months within the University of Munich by 
the Kampfbund fiir deutsche Kultur. Further lectures 
are announced for the coming months in which the 
fundamental thesis is that it is impossible to be a good 
German and a good Christian at the same time. The 
purpose of this sermon has been, so far as it is possible in 
the space of an hour, to give a brief instruction for Catholic 
men which might enable them to reply to these calumnies 
against Christianity, calumnies—let it be added—which 
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are in open contradiction with the Leader’s declarations 
concerning positive Christianity. Anybody who asserts 
that the following sermon calls the Movement generally, 
or the Government in particular, paganism, is hereby 
told in advance: Your father is “‘the father of lies”’. 


(John viti, 44). 
* * 


“What fellowship hath light with darkness ? And what 
concord hath Christ with Belial? Or what part hath 
the unfaithful with the unbeliever ?”’ (2 Cor. vi, 14, 15). 


Wie on Whit-Sunday of the present year, our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, raised to the honours 
of the altar Brother Conrad of Parzham, a countryman 
of ours, one who is united to us by ties of blood and 
fatherland, he did honour at the same time to the 
German name in the sight of the whole world. At a 
time when many voices abroad are casting scorn upon the 
name of Germany, the Holy Father, as it were, has risen 
in her defence. You do not gather grapes of thorns* ; a 
withered, evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit.f 

A most serious question at the present day, a question 
which is vital for our nation, a truly religious question— 
I may even say the religious question of the day is this : 
Will Christ, the true vine upon whom the saints grow as 
branches, continue in the future to take root in our 
land? Will the Christianity of Christ, the good tree 
which God planted, continue in the future to spread its 
grace-laden branches over our nation, and bring forth 
good fruit ? Will Christ and His Christianity continue 
in the future as they did in the days of our fathers to hold 
their ancestral sway upon German soil, or will the greater 
part of our people prefer darkness to the light and sur- 
render to a new form of paganism? ‘The Government 
has authoritatively and repeatedly declared: “‘We take 
our stand upon positive Christianity.” The Govern- 
ment has therefore rejected neo-paganism and by a 
solemn undertaking with the Head of the Catholic Church 
has guaranteed the free exercise of the Catholic religion 
and the free preaching of Catholic doctrine. Never- 
theless, a number of free-thinkers—ancient and modern— 

* Matt, vii., 16 t Luke vi, 43ff. 
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who are proud to call themselves pagans, have openly 
renounced the God of Christianity under the pretext of 
race-culture ; they have “devised vain things against 
the Lord and against His Christ”,* and they have pro- 
scribed and denounced the Christian religion, and 
especially the Catholic religion, as incompatible with the 
German character. 

It is therefore my duty at this time to preach to you 
on the subject of ancient Christianity and modern 
paganism. In this sermon I intend to show Catholics 
what a happiness and a grace we possess in Christianity, 
and what a bad exchange we should be making with modern 
paganism. We should be yielding wholesome bread in 
return for an indigestible stone, cheated of a fish and left 
with a serpent, t exchanging light for darkness. In this 
sermon | want to instruct “the children of light’’t that 
they may be able to give answer to the men of darkness 
when they attack our holy faith with their empty slogans, 
It is not of all the heights and depths of the Christian 
doctrine of faith and grace that [ intend to speak to you ; 
nor will I describe to you the beauty and the sublimity of 
Christian dogma. No, it is a question of the fundamental 
truths, the A B C of Christianity, which every Catholic 
must know in order to be able to speak up for his faith. 

To the community at Corinth, where Christianity 
and paganism—the new Christianity and the ancient 
paganism—strove with each other for the souls of men, 
St. Paul put three questions of conscience. This was the 
first question: ‘What fellowship hath light with dark- 
ness ?”” In the language of the Gospel to be a Christian 
is to walk in the light, to walk in the day, while to be a 
pagan is to walk in the darkness of night§: “Walk 
whilst you have the light, that the darkness overtake you 
not’’.|| And the second question was this: “What 
concord hath Christ with Belial?” ‘The Apostle thus 
gives warning against any attempt to bring the pure 
tones of Christianity into harmony with the false notes 
of paganism. And the third question: “What part 
hath the faithful with the unbeliever ?” In the ordinary 


* Ps. ii, 1-2. + Luke xi, rrf. t John xii, 36. 
§ John xi, 9 f. || John xii, 35. 
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affairs of civil and national life there may indeed be a 
friendly co-operation between them. But between 
Christian belief and pagan unbelief there can be no 
religious communion or fellowship. Hence the Catholic 
is forbidden to attend the meetings of the neo-pagans or to 
read their books and pamphlets. Between light and 
darkness, between Christian belief and pagan unbelief 
there can be no compromise, no attempted recon- 
ciliation. 


I. Light and darkness in regard to God. 


If you want to ascertain how much truth there is in a 
religion, if you want to separate the real pearls from the 
false, the first thing to be examined is the conception of 
the Godhead. We Christians believe in the existence 
of God. In the first article of our Creed, we say: “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth”. We Christians believe, therefore, in a 
transcendent, personal God, the Creator who with in- 
finite wisdom brought this visible world into being and 
created man after His own likeness. Paganism teaches 
the contrary: here it is not God who brings the world 
and men into existence, it is man who makes his own gods 
for himself. Here the universe is regulated by “laws” 
which no law-giver ever made; or else it is the work of 
chance. Here man has fashioned gods to his own 
likeness ; at first in wood or stone, later in more spiritual 
forms. For a long time he has even made a god of the 
State. 

We Christians believe in God’s revelation. The in- 
finitely perfect Triune God has condescended to man. 
He has revealed Himself to mankind, in times past through 
the prophets, and in the fulness of time through Christ 
and His apostles. Belief in revelation is the foundation 
of the Christian faith. Paganism says: We did not wait 
for God to give us the light of revelation ; Prometheus 
with his own hands wrested light from the gods of Olympus. 
We do not believe what God has revealed, say the pagans, 
we believe only what we know with our reason, what we 
discover for ourselves. One of their chief objections 
to revealed religion is that Christianity and its sacred 
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Books originated in the Far East. Christianity, they 
say, smells of the desert and is not suited to us, a Western 
and Indo-Germanic people. It is true that the revealed 
word of the Lord went forth to the prophets and the 
apostles in Palestine and in the world of Greek culture. 
It is true that the Holy Land was the scene of the life 
and work of Christ from the cradle to the grave. It is 
true that the Holy Scriptures have an Oriental colouring 
in many of the expressions, images and parables which 
they employ. But the content of revelation is God- 
given, it is God’s word coming to us from on high, even 
as the tongues of fire on the day of Pentecost. It did not 
grow in Eastern soil, it was not revealed by the flesh and 
blood of Israel. ‘The divine revelation had to be received 
somewhere when it came; and God, in His inscrutable 
designs, chose the little land of Canaan to be the repository 
of His word. The nations of the earth come and go; 
they change their boundaries every century, or oftener. 
It is inconceivable that Christianity, the religion of the 
ages, should have been suited to the requirements of 
only one single nation, should have been adapted to the 
character of one single people. Christianity must belong 
to all people and to all ages, like the sun in the heavens. 

We Christians believe in God’s commandments. God 
has given His commandments to mankind through the 
voice of conscience and through His revelation ; and man, 
believing in God’s authority, is bound to obey them. He 
obeys them, not from slavish fear, as the pagan religions 
of the East required after their despotic fashion, but from 
interior reverence and childlike love. The Christian 
says: “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.”* “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?”’t Paganism has put 
man in the place that belongs to God. ‘The pagan says : 
“T am my own master. I myself know what I have to 
do and I give myself my own commandments. I need 
no guidance.” But if the guiding lines are drawn at 
will, dictated by one’s own racial temperament, then that 
same will may at any time change them or even erase 
them altogether. And that means the collapse of the 
whole moral order and of civilization. 


* 1 Kings iii, of. Acts ix, 6. 
g 
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We Christians believe in God’s Providence. The 


doctrine of divine Providence, that there is a divine 
government of the universe, is a most consoling truth. 
The history of the universe, the history of nations, the 
course of every single man’s life is thus under the guidance 
of a God of infinite power and goodness. His eye 
watches, even though men may sleep. His hand is 
firm at the helm, however the storms may rage. In the 
sight of the Lord the nations are “as a drop of a bucket’’,* 
the solar system as grains of sand, and yet not a sparrow 
falls from the roof without the knowledge of the Father 
in heaven.t Paganism indeed recognizes a Destiny, 
an impersonal, heartless Something, symbolized by the 
web of the Fates; but it knows no loving Providence, 
because it knows no personal God. Moreover, it knows 
no life after death ; and without belief in a future life 
the existence of men has no meaning or purpose ; it is 
like a shred of shapeless material. Nor is there any 
help to be found in pagan aphorisms, such as: “What 
is fated must befall,” or “You must defy Fate, even 
though it crush you.” “I am the master of my fate” 
may be good poetry, but it does not stand the test of 
stark reality. Here, too, Christianity and paganism 
are opposed to each other as light to darkness. 

Paganism is consistently and essentially proud. It 
would rather remain in darkness than accept light from 
divine revelation. It would rather walk in the wrong 
path than be led into the right way by the commandments 
of God. It would rather be crushed by a heartless 
Destiny than be guided by the hand of a divine Providence. 
With proud arrogance paganism sets man in the place of 
God, with the words of Lucifer: “I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God. *t Paganism is pride, megalo- 
mania, self-idolatry. Christianity is essentially humility. 
It knows and acknowledges the infinite abyss which 
separates the Creator from the creature. It believes what 
God has revealed even though to natural reason every- 
thing may not be clear as daylight. It submits with willing 
Obedience to God’s commandments, and by its very 
obedience tempers and strengthens the freedom of the 

* Is. yl, 15. t Matt. x, 29 t Is. xiv, 13. 
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will. It prays humbly: “I seek not my own will, but 
the will of Him who sent me.”* For both, for Chris- 
tianity and for paganism, the terrible words of Christ 
will be fulfilled: “For judgment I am come into this 
world ; that they who see not may see; and they who 
see may become blind.”t ‘Those who humbly yearn for 
the light will see by faith in God’s word, and those who 
proudly think themselves wise and prefer darkness to the 
light, will become blind. And so also, in the pride of 
paganism and the humility of Christianity, will those 
other words of God be fulfilled: “‘He that exalteth him- 
self shall be humbled, and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” They are fulfilled in a most striking 
manner in the case of the saintly Brother Conrad, the 
simple, humble Capuchin brother who for forty years, 
unknown to the outside world, served the poor at the 
convent gate, and to-day is honoured by the whole of the 
Catholic world. 


I]. Light and darkness in regard to Christ. 


What fellowship hath light with darkness? And 
what concord hath Christ with Belial ? In the second 
and the following articles of the Creed we profess our 
belief in Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of the 
Father, who became man, the son of the Virgin Mary, 
who by His death on the Cross delivered us from sin and 
from everlasting death, and on the third day rose again 
from the dead. Without Christ there is no Christianity. 
There is no true Christianity without the true Christ. 

Here paganism finds three stumbling-blocks in its way : 
Sin, Redemption, and the Cross. ‘The first stumbling- 
block is sin. The fact of sin cannot be talked out of 
existence. It is a fact of experience: we have two laws 
within us, a law of the spirit and a law of the flesh.§ 
We are conscious of sin as “the sting of death”’,|| we find it 
in the curse of wrong-doing, in the loss of our soul’s 
peace, in the ruin of domestic happiness, in a nauseating 
weariness of life. Most suicides are due, not to physical 


* John v, 30. +t John ix, 39. t Matt. xxiii, 12. 
||Rom. vii, 23. § 1 Cor. xv, 56. 
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poverty, but to moral bankruptcy. The neo-pagans 


say: “The sense of sin makes man a pitiable and wretched 
object ; it robs him of confidence in his own powers, it 
makes him a melancholy pessimist.” It would be better, 
they maintain, to obliterate the sense of sin altogether. 
But Christianity does more than awaken the sense of sin ; 
it operates deliverance from sin, and by redemption man 
is made like a new being, born to a new joy in his life and 
in his work, filled with a new love for his family and for 
his country. When we say Mea culpa, mea culpa, we bow 
low as if laden with a heavy burden. But at the Jn- 
dulgentiam, ““The Lord grant us forgiveness”, we stand 
erect again to face life with a new courage. The thou- 
sands who this afternoon have received absolution in the 
sacrament of Penance will bear me witness, that when 
peace came to their conscience a new joy in life came to 
their souls. 

Redemption is another stumbling-block to the modern 
pagans. he centuries that preceded Christ proved that 
for mankind there is no self-redemption. ‘The man who 
has fallen into the deep abyss and with the Psalmist cries 
“out of the depths”,* can be saved only if a helping 
hand is stretched out to him from above. Only a madman 
could say: “I would rather sink into the abyss, if I 
cannot climb out of it by my own power.” Nor can 
race or nationality bring salvation, for the sins from which 
we are to be saved are partly rooted in the body itself, 
according to the words of St. Paul: “Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death ?”+ ‘There is only one 
Redeemer, the Son of Man, in whose blood we have 
redemption and the forgiveness of sin.t Walk in the 
light of the Christian doctrine of Redemption, while you 
have light, that the darkness of pagan captivity and 
despair overtake you not! 

The third and greatest stumbling-block in the teaching 
of Christ is the Cross. Impiously it has been said: “We 
must not rest till Germany has been delivered from the 
Cross of Christ.”§ Let us make reparation for this 
blasphemy by saying: “Hail, holy Cross!’ It was God’s 


* Ps. cxxix. t Rom. vii, 24. t Eph. i, 7. 
§ Nordland 1934, series 15. 
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design that the Redemption should be accomplished 
through the death of the Son of Man on the Cross, In 
the eyes of men this death on the shameful gibbet was a 
downfall, a failure. In the eyes of God it was the 
greatest success in the world’s history. Behind the Cross 
is written: “He is accursed of God that hangeth on a 
tree”.* But in front of it we read: “I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things to myself.”t It is 
by the Cross that Christ is King, and when He comes to 
judgment the Cross will shine in the clouds of heaven.t 

herefore we must not look with pagan eyes upon one 
side of the Cross only, the shameful, the painful, the 
scandalous side. We must see the other side of the Cross 
as well, and consider the kingly glory, the victory, the 
streams of grace that flow from it. Paul penetrated this 
mystery of the Cross when he wrote: “Although he was 
crucified through weakness, yet he liveth by the power 
of God. For we also are weak in him; but we shall live 
with him by the power of God.’’§ For us the Cross is 
not a stumbling-block or a difficulty ; for us it is the sign 
of power and triumph. 

A Christianity without Christ would be paganism, 
Ancient paganism had built altars to the unknown God ; 
of Christ and His Redemption they knew nothing, 
Modern pagans have the greater sin, for many of them 
have at one time knelt at the foot of the Cross, have been 
baptised in the sign of the Cross, have been confirmed, 
and have been false to their Confirmation-oath. Modern 
paganism, unlike its ancient counterpart, is an apostasy, 
a rejection of the known God. And therefore its 
hatred of Christianity is great, like that of most apostates. 
The men of Ninive, the ancient pagans, will rise in judg- 
ment against this generation.|| No, light has no fellow- 
ship with darkness. There is no concord of Christ with 


Belial. 


III. Light and darkness in regard to the Church. 


The modern pagan is afraid of the words Church and 
Sacrament, Grace and Priesthood. But you, Catholic 


* Deut. xxi, 23. t John xii, 32. t Matt. xxiv, 30. 
§ 2_Cor. xiii, 4. || Matt. xii, 41. 
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men, do not take fright when you hear the word Church. 
You know that such is God’s ordinance and decree: 
the Church, founded on the rock of Peter and his suc- 
cessors, assisted by the Holy Spirit, is to guard and teach 
the sound doctrine of Christianity, to uphold the moral 
order and dispense the grace of redemption through the 
holy sacraments. If it needs a strong authority and 
guidance to maintain order in the State, still more does 
it need an authoritative power, both doctrinal and 
pastoral, to maintain the true faith and preserve due order 
in the universal Church. The Church is the guardian 
of true Christianity and the foster-mother of Christian 
culture. For this historical fact you have the evidence 
of all the centuries of the Christian era. You will often 
hear the accusation made nowadays against the Church, 
that her sole object is to gain earthly power and dominion. 
When you hear it, defend your Church with the words 
which were spoken 1900 years ago, and which are still 
true to-day: “If this work be of men, it will come to 
nought ; but if it be of God, you cannot overthrow it.”* 
We are indeed, fortunate to be the children of this Church. 

Do not be afraid when you hear the word Grace! 
By sanctifying grace we are raised up to be the children 
of God and partakers of the divine life. By actual grace 
our minds are enlightened, our wills strengthened, and 
our zeal for goodness aroused. By every kind of grace our 
weakness receives an influx of divine strength, so that 
we may be good in God’s eyes and become ever better and 
better. So do not believe the modern pagans when they 
say that grace nullifies the human will and enervates 
human energy. On the contrary, by grace man’s will is 
rendered capable of higher, indeed of the highest, achieve- 
ments, and his energy is spurred to action and inspired to 
courageous effort. ‘“They that hope in the Lord shall 
renew their strength ; they shall take wings as eagles.” 

Do not be afraid when you hear the word Priest ! 
The priest is the mediator of grace, the dispenser of the 
mysteries of God. As in the kingdom of nature God 
works through the intermediary of natural laws, when He 
guides the stars in their courses and clothes the lilies of 


* Acts v, 38, 39. t Is. xl, 31. 
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the field, so also in the kingdom of super-nature He has 
constituted His angels, His saints and His servants as 
mediators on earth, to cleanse souls whiter than snow and 
to give them the bread of eternal life. Just as in the 
kingdom of nature parents are God’s agents in trans- 
mitting natural life, so in the kingdom of super-nature 
a? are His agents in transmitting the life of grace. 

e modern pagans say: “We need no priest to probe 
in our souls. We would rather be lost than let ourselves 
be saved by another.” Meanwhile, the priest is the 
scapegoat, and whenever anything goes wrong he is made 
responsible. Talk such as this shows that the old liberalism 
and its slogans are not dead even to-day. 


IV. Light and darkness in daily life. 


Once more I ask St. Paul’s question : “What part hath 
the faithful with the unbeliever ?” 

Faith is worldly wisdom. Unbelief is folly. Faith, 
that is, belief in all that God has revealed, is the eye 
that sees the supersensible world. Essentially faith has 
for object the truths that concern God and the world 
beyond. But at the same time it has an immense value 
in man’s social life on earth. If men cease to believe in 
God’s word, then in time their belief in other men, their 
trust in man’s word, in man’s oath and in man’s loyalty 
will also disappear ; and that would be a great misfortune 
for human society. In a certain play the heroine says to 
the man who is wooing her: “How can I rely upon your 
love, if you have ceased to be true to your God ?” And 
another writer (Rainer Maria Rilke) points out that the 
denial of God’s existence may lead to doubt on every 
subject, even on that of our own existence: “Does God 
exist ?”” asks one; and the other replies: “Do we 
exist ?”” Do we really exist, or is our life merely a dream ? 
Without the light of faith we walk in the path of darkness, 
in the path of everlasting doubt, in the path that has no 
meaning and no end. And so the apostle teaches us a 
lesson of the highest worldly wisdom when he warns us 
against any religious fellowship between the believer and 
the unbeliever. Faith is worldly wisdom. 
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Faith is the true art of living. Prayer lives and dies 
with belief in God. But the converse is equally true: 
Belief in God lives and dies with prayer. It may be 
that the exaggerated devotions of some women cause 
good prayer to be despised and derided. But there is a 
much greater danger that men by praying too little may 
come to lose the life of faith. It would be paganism for a 
Christian man to pass a whole day without saying one 
prayer, without one “Our Father”. With so much 
reading of newspapers, with so much listening to the 
wireless, with the continual unrest that surrounds us, 
with the hectic pace of modern life, we are in great 
danger of becoming shallow and superficial. A silent 
“Our Father” may serve to bring us a moment’s deep 
reflection. I confess to you, Catholic men, that when 
my head is tired and heavy with the manifold duties of 
my daily work—with correspondence from morning till 
night on every conceivable subject, with the cares of this 
great diocese, with numerous visits—and when at last in 
the evening I say the Rosary in my private chapel with 
my household, repeating ten times, and then ten times 
again, fifty times the same “Hail Mary’’, and meditating 
on those mysteries of our Redemption that are ever old 
and ever new, then I find in this a true rest for my mind 
after the feverish rush of the day’s work, and it is as if 
the Mother of God lays her hand on the tired head and 
strokes the weariness away. Prayer is an art of living 
which the unbeliever cannot know. 

Conscientiousness is the hallowing of our lives. The 
word conscience is very much misused at the present 
day. Caprice is not conscientiousness. There can be 
no question of a Christian conscience, unless the con- 
science is formed according to God’s commandments ; 
unless, therefore, a man believes in God and feels himself 
obliged to obey His commands. The pagan, who makes 
his own moral laws for himself and abrogates them when 
he feels so inclined, cannot speak of conscience or of 
conscientiousness in the true sense at all. People with- 
out God are people without conscience. We need no 
new gods. We need no new commandments. We need 
more conscientiousness in the observance of the old 
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commandments—those pillars of the moral order— 
which prescribe family love, conjugal fidelity, social 
justice, truth and honesty. With these command- 
ments Christianity gives human society more than 
paganism can ever give it. Conscientiousness is the 
hallowing of life. 

Virtue is heroism. In one matter especially paganism 
considers itself to have a great advantage—in the cultiva- 
tion of heroism. ‘“‘We stand on the threshold of a new 
era of heroism” ; so a modern herald declares. Anyone 
who saw our soldiers in the trenches during the Great 
War knows to what heights of heroism the German spirit 
has already been able to rise. But besides military 
heroism, which remains loyal to a great and true ideal 
at the cost of the greatest sacrifices and even of life itself, 
there is also a moral heroism, the heroism of devotion 
to duty, the heroism of a silent life of sacrifice, the 
heroism of faithfulness in little things, the heroism of self- 
denial] and patience in suffering; and this heroism 
is Christian virtue, Christian goodness. ‘Those silent 
sufferers in the hospitals who, with their thoughts fixed 
upon their crucified Saviour, suffer without murmuring, 
they too belong to the ranks of our heroes, Christian 
humility, the acknowledgment of the sovereign rights of 
God is an heroic virtue; it is not a “dog’s virtue”. 
When the Church pronounces a dead person to be a 
saint, as she has done in the case of Brother Conrad, it 
must first have been proved that during life he has 
practised Christian virtues in an heroic degree, that is, 
in an extraordinary manner. Christianity does not 
allow itself to be outstripped by paganism in the cultiva- 
tion of heroism. 

We want to remain “children of the light”. This is 
the noble destiny to which God has called us, to be 
“children of the light”* by faith in His word. ‘Walk 
whilst you have the light, that the darkness overtake you 
not.” When we walk in the procession which is now 
about to begin, the lights which we carry will remind 
us that as children of the light we must offer our personal 
opposition to paganism, be it open and avowed, or 


* John xii, 36. 
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merely occult. We must seek no compromise between 
light and darkness, no reconciliation between Christ and 
Belial, we must establish no fellowship between Christian 
belief and pagan unbelief. As children of the light 
we must be entirely Christian; not yielding to Christ 
only the half of our allegiance; not being Christians 
in mind but pagans at heart. ‘Take heed that the light 
which is in thee be not darkness.”’* 

You are kindred of the light ; be also enkindlers of the 
light. (Kinder des Lichtes und Kiinder des Lichtes.) 
Decades ago bishops had to lament that the powers of 
darkness were at work to prevent children from being 
baptized, to found so-called secular schools which should 
exclude the name of God, to introduce the pagan practice 
of cremation, and generally to establish a modern pagan- 
ism and to move the candlestick of the Christian faith 
out of our land.t ‘To-day liberalism and atheism are 
raising the old cry once more: Christianity, they say, 
has outlived itself. Therefore Christian men, young 
and old, must be prepared to oppose to the current 
slogans of paganism a virile profession of Catholic 
Christianity. 

Paganism would be a relapse, a retrogression of 
thousands of years, a mortal sin against the law of progress 
in humanity. Paganism would be despair. The pagans 
have no hope, says the apostle.{ Paganism would be 
the death of the Christian civilization of the West. 
Christianity is progress, hope and life. “If any man 
keep my word,” saith the Lord, “the shall not see death 
for ever.”§ Therefore Christians should never ask: 
“Can we have faith in the future ? Have we anything to 
hope for?” ‘To such faint-hearted doubters Christ 
Himself gives answer: “I am the resurrection and the 


life.”’|| 


* Luke xi, 35. ft Apoc. ii, 5. t 1 Thess. iv, 12. 
§ John viii, 51. || John xi, 25. 








MURAL PAINTINGS IN ENGLISH 
CHURCHES 


HE interiors of our ancient churches formerly 

glowed with a rich profusion of colouring which 
was generously applied not only to the fittings and roofs, 
but also to the walls and arches. The effect of such a 
decorated interior must have been magnificent, as even 
the comparatively small fragments that have survived the 
onslaught of “reformers”, puritans and “restorers” abund- 
antly testify. These mural paintings were usually 
executed in distemper, and it is therefore quite incorrect 
to call them frescoes, as is often done, even by otherwise 
well-informed persons. A fresco is a painting executed 
on the wet plaster, so that it is permanently incorporated 
with it, whereas the vast majority of ancient mural paint- 
ings in this country were executed on the dry plaster 
with water as a medium and with nothing more of a 
binding nature than white of egg, honey, or size. Mr. 
P. M. Johnston, however, states that he has come across 
a few instances of frescoes, most of which belong to the 
twelfth century. They were all found within a strictly 
limited area in Surrey, Sussex and Kent. The most 
notable examples are at Clayton, Sussex, and Witley, 
Surrey, where Mr. Johnston states that he was able to 
detect the actual joinings up of each day’s fresh coat of 
plaster and colour. If true frescoes are very rare in this 
country, a process somewhat analogous, which may be 
termed semi-fresco, seems sometimes to have been em- 
ployed. 

By this method the colour was applied before the 
plaster had completely dried out, with the result that 
the former was, to a certain extent, incorporated in the 
latter. In these instances it is possible to apply moisture, 
at any rate moderately, without moving the colours. 
I have come across this method in several places, and 
notably at Willingham, Cambs., where an exquisite 
Visitation of the fifteenth century is executed in this 
manner. Oil was fairly frequently employed as a medium 
in late paintings. I have discovered several examples 
within the last year or two, and notably at Kirtlington, 
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Oxon ; Alton, Hants ; Winslow, Bucks ; and Swanbourne, 
Bucks. The fact that most English mural paintings are 
in distemper is largely responsible for the poor state in 
which many of them are found, and it, moreover, adds 
greatly to the difficulty of uncovering and preserving them. 

The use of wall paintings goes back to very remote 
times, and is found in the tombs of the Pharaohs, as well 
as in the principal buildings of Pompeii and other Roman 
cities. ‘The Christians made early use of this method of 
decoration, and the catacombs contain many striking 
examples of the second, third and fourth centuries ; 
while in the primitive basilicas at Rome and elsewhere we 
find numerous beautiful paintings, notably in the lower 
church of San Clemente. No English examples of an 
earlier date than the eleventh century have survived, 
but there is documentary evidence of their existence 
within a century of the coming of St. Augustine. It is 
improbable that the exteriors of English churches were 
embellished with colour to any great extent, and such as 
there was would probably be confined for the most part 
to doorways and niches, which were more or less protected 
from the elements. A notable instance, however, existed 
until about fifty years ago at Winchfield, Hants, where a 
red dragon was painted on the exterior of the west wall 
of the tower. It was believed to date from the twelfth 
century. 

It was in the reign of Edward VI that the first attack 
was launched against the mural paintings in our churches. 
They were ordered to be obliterated with limewash, and 
texts painted over them. During the Catholic restora- 
tion under Queen Mary an attempt was made to repair 
the devastation and sacrilege of the previous reign, and 
doubtless a number of mural paintings were executed at 
this time, but few, if any, now existing can be definitely 
assigned to it. Some paintings in the eastern chapel of 
Canterbury Cathedral, now destroyed, including a some- 
what coarsely executed St. Christopher, are definitely 
known to have been executed during the reign of Mary. 
At this time the texts were ordered to be obliterated and 
entries like the following occur in the churchwarden’s 
accounts of the period: “Payde for washing oute the 
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Scriptures”. Early in the reign of Elizabeth orders were 
given to put sentences of Scripture on the walls instead of 
“pictures and other like fancies”. Many of these texts 
still exist and often exhibit good examples of lettering 
within pleasing and elaborate borders. The custom 
continued until the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Occasionally, especially in the seventeenth century, the 
Prophets, Patriarchs and Apostles were portrayed on the 
walls, as at Burton Latimer, Northants ; Martock, Somer- 
set; and Willingham, Cambs. At Bratoft, Lincs, there 
was formerly an early seventeenth-century picture of the 
Destruction of the Armada over the chancel arch, while 
at Hadleigh, Suffolk, there was a highly interesting paint- 
ing of the interior of the church as it appeared early in the 
seventeenth century. During the Commonwealth paint- 
ings were ruthlessly obliterated by fanatics like Dowsing 
and Jessop, acting under the orders of Parliament. 
Finally, during the restoration to which the majority of 
our ancient churches were subjected in the Victorian era, 
a large number of wall paintings were discovered on the 
removal of limewash, and in some instances several layers 
of pictures were discovered, one on the top of another. 
Unfortunately many of these paintings were almost 
immediately destroyed. ‘The most reprehensible practice 
of scraping the plaster off the walls which arose in the 
second half of the nineteenth century was responsible 
for the destruction of many wall paintings all over 
the country. 

There is little direct evidence to show who executed 
these paintings. It is known that the principal religious 
houses maintained schools of art, particularly St. Albans, 
Westminster and Winchester, and Professor ‘Tristram 
has been able to identify certain paintings as belonging to 
one or other of these various schools, It is more than 
probable that such a school was attached to Reading 
Abbey. Henry III, a great patron of the arts, gathered 
round him a group of artists, drawn largely from the 
monastic schools, who may be said to have formed a 
Court School. Unfortunately most, if not all, the works 
which could be definitely attributed to these artists have 
been lost. In the following century Edward III commis- 
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sioned Hugh of St. Albans to decorate St. Stephen’s 
Chapel at Westminster. These paintings perished almost 
entirely in the fire of 1834, but a few fragments are 
preserved in the British Museum. Again, it is known 
that the remarkable paintings in Eton College Chapel, 
executed between 1478 and 1483, are the work of William 
Baker and his assistant Gilbert. They show strong 
Flemish influence and are quite unlike the ordinary run 
of contemporary paintings in this country. A series of 
grissaille paintings in the Lady Chapel of Winchester 
Cathedral have an affinity with those at Eton, though 
they are certainly by a different hand. A painting of 
St. Christopher formerly existing at Ampney Crucis, 
Glos., was especially interesting in that it bore the name of 
the artist—or so it is said—““Thomas ye payntre of 
Malmesburie”. If this was so, it is the only recorded 
example of a signed wall painting in this country. 

It should be remembered, however, that in the fifteenth 
century many, certainly, and probably most, of the paint- 
ings were the work of lay-craftsmen, who employed 
standard patterns, into which they introduced slight 
variations, for the mediaeval craftsman rarely, if ever, 
indulged in wholesale copying. 

Although there is a great variety of subjects and their 
treatment in mediaeval mural painting, certain subjects 
were in course of time assigned with more or less regularity 
to certain portions of the building. Of these the two 
principal, at any rate in the fifteenth century, were the 
Doom over the chancel arch, and St. Christopher opposite 
the main entrance. The position of the former is 
sufficiently explained by the symbolism which pictured 
the nave as representing the Church Militant, and the 
chancel as the Church Triumphant which are separated 
by the Judgment, which is to pass sentence on all souls 
at the Last Day. Sometimes, however, the Doom is 
found in other positions. At Little Kimble, Bucks, and 
Oddington, Glos., it occurs towards the west end of the 
north wall of the nave; at Hoxne, Suffolk, and Stanford 
Dingley, Berks, over the north arcade ; and at Chalgrave, 
Oxon, on the south wall of the chancel. On the other 
hand, we sometimes find the position over the chancel 
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arch occupied by the Crucifixion, as at Ashampstead, 
Berks, and sometimes the Doom and Crucifixion (or 
Rood) were combined, as at North Leigh, Oxon. The 
position and popularity of St. Christopher is explained by 
the fact that it is a pious belief that all who look upon a 
representation of the Saint and at the same time invoke 
his aid are safe that day from a sudden and unprepared 
death, as the following couplet adequately shows : 


Christofori faciem die quacumque tueris 
Illa nempe die morte mala non morieris. 


The position of the other subjects varies considerably, 
and there seems to have been no fixed rule. St. George is 
often next or opposite St. Christopher. 

On the lateral walls are found the Seven Deadly Sins 
and the Seven Works of Mercy; scenes from the Life 
and Miracles of Our Lady ; the legends of certain popular 
saints, such as St. Catharine and St. Nicholas; the 
Crucifixion ; the Blessed Virgin and Holy Child; the 
Martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury; the Three 
Living and the Three Dead; Nativity and Passion 
scenes ; Christ in Majesty; the Joys of Our Lady; the 
Pieta ; the Trinity, in which the Holy Father is depicted 
seated and holding the Crucifix between His knees with 
the Holy Spirit in the form of a Dove above the Cross, 
Often the Dove is omitted. Another subject some- 
times found is variously designated the “Representative 
Christian’’, “Christ the Worker’’, ““The Sanctification of 
Labour” or “Christ Blessing the Trades”. ‘The nude 
figure of Our Lord is depicted surrounded by various 
implements of labour, such as hammers, nails, saws, 
gridirons, and in one case, at Hessett, Suffolk, a playing- 
card—the six of diamonds. Professor Tristram considers 
that this subject was inspired by the Piers Plowman of 
Langland. The fact that Our Lord’s body is sometimes 
shown covered with wounds suggests that possibly the 
picture is meant to illustrate the wrongs done to Him by 
the various professions or amusements. It does not occur 
before the fifteenth century. Cornwall takes first place 
among the counties in the number of examples of this 
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subject. It was found at Inkpen, Berks. Another sub- 
ject which occurs fairly often is the Weighing of Souls, ot 
which more anon. Occasionally we find St. Gregory’s 
Mass, the Jesse ‘T’ree, and the Dance of Death. 

On the splays of the windows were sometimes single 
figures, as at Ruscombe and Kingston Lisle, Berks ; 
Cassington, Chalgrove and South Newington, Oxon ; 
sometimes scenes, as at Black Bourton and South Newing- 
ton, Oxon; and sometimes masonry pattern or scroll 
pattern, as at Kettlebaston, Suffolk. The arches were 
decorated in a variety of ways. In the twelfth century 
chevron ornament was employed, as at Shilton, Oxon. 
It also occurs in the fifteenth century. Later, floral 
patterns occur in this position, and sometimes the soffits 
of the arches are decorated with figures, as at Stanford 
Dingley, Berks. Consecration Crosses marking the spots 
anointed by the Bishop at the dedication of the church 
were painted on the walls. There were usually twelve 
such crosses on the internal walls. ‘The external crosses, 
also twelve in number, were usually cut in the stonework 
in low relief. Some of these internal crosses were of 
elaborate design, others were severely plain. Usually the 
cross is in red on a cream or yellow ground. St. Mary’s 
and St. Giles’, Oxford, and Bartlemas, Cowley, have good 
examples of the Consecration Cross. In the thirteenth 
century a common form of mural decoration consisted of 
masonry pattern, lines intersecting each other at right 
angles and dividing the plaster surface into oblong 
divisions, as at Wood Eaton, Oxon, and Haddenham, 
Bucks. Sometimes a spray or conventional flower is 
painted within these divisions, as at Black Bourton, Oxon. 
Often the background of paintings are powdered with 
roses and occasionally a fleur-de-lis pattern occurs, as at 
Castor, Northants. On the splays of a window at 
Ashampstead, Berks, is a bold vine pattern in yellow and 
red with bunches of grapes. 

The use of heraldry in wall paintings comes into vogue 
at the end of the thirteenth century, notable examples 
being at Northmoor, Oxon, ¢. 1350, and at Chalgrave, 
Beds, where a fine series dating from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century has been recently discovered. In the 
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fifteenth century tapestry designs and barber’s pole 
became common. South Leigh, Oxon, and Lathbury, 
Bucks, afford good examples of tapestry pattern. The 
former, however, has been mostly renewed. ‘Tomb 
recesses are frequently decorated in colour, especially in 
the fourteenth century. ‘There are good examples at 
Northmoor, Oxon; Clifton Campville, Staffs; and Little 
Missenden, Bucks. Lastly, something must be said about 
the colour decoration of vaulting, which is found as early 
as the twelfth century. Perhaps the two most notable 
instances of this period are at Kempley, Glos., and 
Copford, Essex, the latter considerably restored. A less 
elaborate and much restored example is found at 
Checkendon, Oxon. In the centre is Our Lord in glory 
attended by angels, with the Apostles grouped on either 
side, A late example is found in Chichester Cathedral, 
where the vaulting of the choir and lady chapel were 
decorated c. 1520 by Bernardi, a foreign artist employed 
for the purpose by Bishop Sherburne. Unfortunately, 
most of this painting, which was of a high order of artistic 
merit, was destroyed early in the nineteenth century. 
There is similar work at Boxgrove Priory, near Chichester. 

Undoubtedly the two most popular subjects were the 
Doom and St. Christopher. The former was often 
treated with a wealth of detail, especially in the later 
examples. When space allowed, the following scheme 
was usually followed in portraying this subject. In the 
centre is Our Lord seated on a rainbow with hands up- 
raised and feet and side exposed to display the Sacred 
Wounds. On His right kneels Our Lady supplicating 
for mankind. Sometimes St. John Baptist is also intro- 
duced, and occasionally Angels bearing the instruments 
of the Passion. Beneath the dead are shown rising naked 
from their graves—their rank denoted by crowns, mitres, 
tonsures, etc.—being summoned to judgment by Angels 
blowing trumpets. On Our Lord’s right the redeemed 
are shown at the gate of Heaven, where they are received 
by St. Peter. On His left the damned are being dragged 
to Hell by demons, where they are portrayed undergoing 
fearful torments. Usually Hell’s mouth is represented 
by the jaws of an immense fishlike monster. There are 
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many notable examples of the Doom in various parts of 
the country, most of which have suffered mutilation in 
the course of time, while some others have been exten- 
sively restored, as at South Leigh, Oxon. Particularly 
striking instances in a tolerably perfect state may be noted 
at St. Thomas’s, Salisbury, and the Guild Chapel, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. ‘The latter has been twice uncovered, 
and, considering the hardships it has undergone, is in 
a remarkably good state of preservation. A variant of 
the usual treatment occurs at Coombe, Oxon, where Our 
Lord is depicted in the centre with the Apostles grouped 
on either side. Occasionally the Doom is found on one 
of the lateral walls instead of over the chancel arch, as at 
Oddington, Glos., where it is on the north side of the 
nave, and at Rainham, Kent, where it occurs in the south 
aisle. Sometimes in place of the Doom over the chancel 
arch we find Our Lord in Majesty, as at Houghton 
Conquest, Beds, and Little Hampden, Bucks. 

Coming to St. Christopher, we find examples of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The earliest known is at Little Hampden, Bucks, which 
dates from about 1250. A rather later example was 
recently uncovered at Black Bourton, Oxon, and there is 
a late thirteenth-century example at Aldermaston, Berks. 
At first the figure of the Saint is depicted standing up- 
right with the Holy Child resting on hisarm. There is no 
attempt at realistic treatment and subsidiary details are 
conspicuous by their absence. Fishes were the first detail 
to be added. ‘They occur in the fine early fourteenth- 
century painting discovered in 1931 at Little Missenden, 
Bucks, and in that at Wood Eaton, Oxon, which dates 
from later in the same century. ‘This latter has a special 
interest from the scroll with the following inscription in 
Lombardic lettering : 


Ki C’est [mace Verra Le Jur De Mare Mort Ne Murra. 


This is the only instance of an English wall painting of 
St. Christopher with a French inscription of which I am 
aware, 

The later representations of St. Christopher are treated 
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in a very realistic manner, and the giant Saint is depicted 
as staggering beneath his Sacred Burden. The hermit 
and his chapel, fishes, a mermaid with a hand mirror, and 
all sorts of other quaint details are introduced. Among 
the most notable of these later St. Christophers are those 
at Bloxham and Horley, Oxon; Winslow, Bucks; and 
Slapton, Northants. 

Representations of St. George, the Protector of 
England, are naturally of fairly frequent occurrence. 
The earliest is found at Hardham, Sussex, which belongs 
to the twelfth century. Here the Saint is depicted as 
he appeared at the battle of Antioch, and not in combat 
with the dragon. In some of the earlier examples he is 
depicted on foot without the dragon, or any other of 
the usual details. Little Kimble, Bucks, and Farleigh 
Hungerford (castle chapel), Somerset, are instances of 
this treatment. Perhaps the finest surviving example of 
this subject is to be found in St. Gregory’s, Norwich. 
Though sadly damaged by neglect and injudicious treat- 
ment, this glorious example of mediaeval art, which dates 
from about 1450, is still of the greatest interest and 
value. The Saint is on horseback in the act of dispatch- 
ing a ferocious dragon. Near by kneels the Princess with 
a lamb, while in the background is the city, from the 
battlements of which the King and Queen survey the 
scene. ‘This splendid picture, which measures seventeen 
feet by nearly ten feet, is executed in oils. Another 
fine, but much restored, fifteenth-century St. George 
occurs at Dartford, Kent. The Weighing of Souls, 
another popular subject, usually takes the following 
form. A large figure of St. Michael is shown holding a 
pair of scales, on one side of which is a human soul, 
represented as a naked figure, and on the other a demon. 
Beside the first usually stands Our Lady, who is placing a 
rosary on the scale to weigh it down. On the other 
side one or more little demons are vigorously but in- 
effectively pulling on the scale. A very fine example of 
this subject is found at South Leigh, Oxon, which, though 
drastically restored, is still a valuable record of early 
fifteenth-century art. A very lovely representation of 
this subject was discovered by the present writer at 
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Great Ellingham, Norfolk. It dates from the fifteenth 
century, and is notable from the fact that the figure of 
the Blessed Virgin is absent, probably owing to lack of 
space, as it is painted on the splay of a window. 

A very popular type of picture, especially in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is that portraying 
scenes from the Gospel story. Some of the most interest- 
ing wall paintings depict scenes from the Nativity and 
Passion, with which are often associated events from the 
life and death of Our Lady as recorded by tradition and 
early Christian writers. Among the finest examples of 
this treatment are the Gospel series at Ashampstead, 
Berks; Croughton and Holcot, Northants; Chalgrove, 
Oxon; and Brooke, Kent. Representations of Our Lady 
and the Holy Child are fairly numerous, It is in this 
subject, perhaps, that the mediaeval painter manifested 
his greatest skill and creative genius. The Madonna in 
the Chapel of the Bishop’s Palace at Chichester is prob- 
ably the most beautiful wall painting in the country. 
The figures are in delicate shades of pink and yellow, 
and the background a vivid blue powdered with fleurs-de- 
lis. Our Lady’s robe is sprinkled with gold fleurs-de-lis. 
She bends tenderly towards the Child, who clasps her 
round the neck and holds up His face to be kissed. Many 
other lovely Madonnas have survived in English wall 
paintings, among which are pre-eminent those at South 
Newington, Oxon; Hampstead Norris, Berks; and Great 
Canfield, Essex, to mention but a few examples. ‘The 
Assumption and Coronation of Our Lady as well as the 
Annunciation are often found as isolated subjects. Exeter 
Cathedral possesses an exquisite Assumption of the 
fifteenth century, while notable instances of the Corona- 
tion occur at Black Bourton, Oxon, and Pickering, Yorks. 
There are examples of the Annunciation at Maidstone, 
Hereford, All Saints and Enborne, Berks. 

Representations of the Trinity are sometimes found, as 
at Ducklington, Oxon, and Wymington, Beds. This 
subject is treated in the following manner. The seated 
figure of the Eternal Father holds the Crucifix between 
His knees, above which is the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
Dove. This latter feature is sometimes omitted. The 
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Crucifixion is often found as a separate subject apart 
from a Passion series, especially when it served as a 
reredos to an altar. St. Albans Abbey, Coombe, Oxon, 
Bapchild, Kent, and Doddington, Northants, afford 
instances of this treatment. Other popular subjects are 
the Martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the Passion 
of St. Catharine, the Seven Deadly Sins and the Seven 
Works of Mercy. A rare subject is the Mass of St. 
Gregory, which is found at Fingringhoe, Essex, and 
Slapton, Northants. St. Francis Preaching to the Birds 
occurs at Little Kimble, Bucks, and Wiston, Suffolk. 
The Pieta is occasionally depicted. ‘There is a mutilated 
but very realistic example at Thame, Oxon, dating from 
about 1500. A rare subject, the Five Joys of Our Lady, 
occurs at Broughton, Oxon. It belongs to the fourteenth 
century. The Nativity and Assumption can be dis- 
tinguished, also a kneeling tonsured figure with the 
legend, “‘Leuedy for thi joyes fyve led me the wey of 
clene.” 

Mention must be made of a rather popular morality 
subject known as the Three Living and the Three Dead. 
This morality, which came into vogue after the Black 
Death, relates that three kings went hunting, and in a 
wood met three grizzly spectres, who warned them of 
the transitory nature of earthly pomp and power, saying 
in effect, ““As you are we were, and as we are you will be.” 
One of the earliest representations of this subject occurs 
at Widford, Oxon, where the kings are depicted on foot. 
In later examples they are mounted and various sub- 
sidiary details are added, as in the fine fifteenth-century 
example at Belton, Suffolk. Two or three instances of 
representations of the Seven Sacraments are recorded, 
but they have been unfortunately destroyed. They 
occurred at Kirton in Lindsey, Lincs, and Mid Lavant, 
Sussex. Another very unusual subject in wall paintings, 
though it occurs more often in stained glass and sculpture, 
is the Tree of Jesse. ‘There is an example at Weston 
Longueville, Norfolk. 

I have endeavoured, very inadequately, to give some 
idea of the wealth of mediaeval mural painting which still 
exists in the ancient churches of England after nearly four 
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centuries of sacrilege, vandalism and neglect. Much has 
been deliberately destroyed even within living memory, 
much has been brought to light and then left to perish 
for want of expert treatment, and much, probably, still 
remains concealed beneath limewash and plaster. It is 
only within comparatively recent years that opinion has 
awakened to the importance of these precious remnants 
of English mediaeval art. Many fine wall paintings have 
been discovered and treated in the last few years, among 
which may be noted those at Ashby St. Legers, Northants ; 
Chalgrave, Beds; Black Bourton and South Newington, 
Oxon; Wiston, Suffolk; Winslow and Little Missenden, 
Bucks; and Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire. It seems 
appropriate that the prime mover in the work of reveal- 
ing and preserving these Catholic masterpieces should have 
been Professor E. W. ‘Tristram, who is himself a Catholic. 
The present writer, also, has had the good fortune of 
playing a part, albeit a humble one, in the preservation 
of these precious relics of the ages of faith. 
Epwarp T. Lone. 








THE WILFRID WARDS 


The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition. By Maisie Ward. 
(Sheed and Ward. 15s.) 


T is curious how isolated scenes sometimes remain 

indelibly fixed in the memory, impressed upon it 
through some casual circumstance that is itself forgotten. 
One such the writer of this article has in his mind. A 
long time ago, perhaps twenty-five years, opening one 
summer morning the Sacristy door of the Church of the 
Birmingham Oratory, he saw kneeling in front of him the 
late Wilfrid Ward, who was hearing Mass with great 
attention and devotion. That momentary glimpse left 
its mark upon his memory, though why it should have 
done, when there were many others, long gone beyond 
recall, he cannot explain. He already knew of Wilfrid 
Ward, as the Editor of the Dustin Review, as facile 
princeps among Catholic writers with several notable 
works to his credit—W illiam George Ward and the Oxford 
Movement (1889), William George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival (1893), The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman 
(1897), Aubrey de Vere (1904)—and as a frequent con- 
tributor to the leading Reviews. During those years he 
saw him, with a certain regularity, since he was then 
engaged upon his monumental Life of ‘fohbn Henry 
Cardinal Newman, one of the most difficult tasks that 
could have been assigned to any man, and for that reason 
used to pay frequent visits to the Oratory ; and he retains 
still a lively impression of his vivid personality, his 
eager conversation, his ready laughter, his immense zest 
in life, as he sat at Recreation next to Father John Norris, 
to whom in the event the Life of Newman was offered as 
a posthumous tribute. 

Wilfrid Ward will undoubtedly live in the memory of 
future generations as Newman’s biographer ; but if the 
present writer, who has read and re-read and read again 
and constantly had in his hands his volumes of biography, 
may venture to express a personal preference, which he 
would be the last to attempt to impose on others, and 
which he puts forward “under correction”, he would say 
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that he has a far greater claim to our gratitude by 
reason of his two studies of his father, William George 
W ard and the Oxford Movement, and William George W ard 
and the Catholic Revival, which in his judgment deserve 
to be regarded as the greatest of his works, especially the 
latter of the two. They are not biographies in the narrow 
sense of the word, but something much more ; they are 
historical surveys of the march of ecclesiastical events 
and the movement of theological thought during the 
19th century, viewed in their connexion with a 
particular individual and with the part he played in it. 
From this point of view it is significant that the author 
gave a year or more to the composition of the single 
chapter on The Catholic Revival and the New Ultra- 
montanism, in which he made a comprehensive survey of 
the development of Catholic thought on the Continent 
from the French Revolution until the middle of the 
century. 

Wilfrid Ward died in 1916 at the age of sixty. Less 
than two years after that event which brought a valuable 
life to a too early close, his Last Lectures, edited by 
Josephine and Maisie Ward, his widow and his elder 
daughter, were published. ‘That volume contains a 
charming Introductory Study, against which the only 
criticism that can be levelled is on the score of its brevity. 
But the editors gave a hint that this deficiency would in 
course of time be remedied. “The description [of 
Wilfrid Ward’s childhood] referred to,” they wrote, “‘is 
in the Reminiscences, of which I possess some five or six 
chapters in manuscript, and fragmentary preparations 
for more. ‘These, I hope, will be published in a future 
biography.” Sixteen years or more have passed since 
these words were written; and Mrs. Ward, dying in 
1932, did not survive to see the hope expressed in them 
fulfilled. It has been left to her daughter and co-editor 
to bear the burden of writing her father’s biography un- 
aided ; and the present volume shows that the burden 
has not proved too great for her sole strength. 

In adopting the same line of approach to the life of her 
father, as he had done to the life of his father, Miss Ward 
has shown great discernment. Her biography is a framed 
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ortrait, the frame being the intellectual environment of 
fis life ; and that environment she has elaborated with an 
amazing wealth of detail. But she has had the happy 
thought of introducing one modification upon his plan. 
In the interval between his deprivation at Oxford and his 
reception into the Church, W. G. Ward married Frances 
Wingfield, the Tractarian daughter of an Anglican 
dignitary. As wife and mother with a family of nine 
children, she restricted her interests to the domestic 
circle, and never made herself felt outside it. But Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward belonged to another generation, and 
possessed intellectual gifts which sought their appropriate 
expression. As her husband became known as a bio- 
grapher, so she became known as a novelist; and it 
cannot be maintained that her achievements in the one 
art were inferior to his in the other. He depicted real 
individuals, and she imaginary characters; but the 
problems with which they dealt were fundamentally the 
same. Miss Ward, having made the admission that the 
conflation of two biographies into one is unusual, defends 
her procedure on the personal ground that her parents 
were “quite singularly one entity”, doing all their work 
together, sharing with each other all their thoughts, 
so that she, unable to think of them apart, has written 
of them as one. “I can only agree,” her father used to 
say to her mother, “with Newman and you.” That 
remark often on his lips may recall to the reader’s mind 
Newman’s observation that his friend J. W. Bowden, 
in the early days of his married life, confusing his name 
with that of his wife and vice versa, sometimes addressed 
him as Elizabeth, and her as Newman. 

In his latter years as an Anglican, W. G. Ward was the 
dominant figure in the “new party” that “cut into the 
original Movement at an angle, fell across its line of 
thought, and then set about turning that line in its own 
direction”, the final issue of which was Rome. As a 
Catholic he was, in England, and with no small influence 
abroad, one of the leaders of the Ultramontane movement 
that culminated in the Vatican Council, and found its 
ultimate resolution in the decree of Papal Infallibility. 
Plainly his biographer was compelled by the logic of 
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facts to treat his subject in his connexion with these two 
distinct, but perhaps related, phases of religious thought. 
But Wilfrid Ward’s biographer was less fortunate than 
he was, in so far as she could not point to any clearly 
defined intellectual movement that would serve as the 
framework of his life. What then was the dominant 
characteristic of the period that followed the Vatican 
Council, when Wilfrid Ward was growing to maturity ? 
He put his finger on it himself, when in a letter to von 
Hiigel he referred to “the very difficult time of transition 
in which we are living”. Acting on this hint, Miss Ward 
has elected to study her father’s life from this 
angle. 

“‘T see,” Newman had written some twenty years before, 
“an age of transition, the breaking up of the old and the 
coming in of the new.” ‘The passage of years impresses 
upon the mind one significant lesson, the transience of all 
human things. ‘The world that we leave is very different 
from the world into which we were born, so that to those 
who live through it every age seems to be an age of 
transition. But when we turn back and survey the 
course of history, we observe that at certain epochs the 
changes are much more violent, more fundamental and 
more revolutionary than at others. The observer 
becomes conscious of “fan old system shattered... 
and a new state of things scarcely in its rudiments”, 
destined in the end to supersede the old. Wilfrid 
Ward was convinced that the age in which he lived was 
an age of transition in this sense and on this scale. ‘The 
early Church had maintained for centuries a precarious 
existence in the catacombs; the modern Church had 
sought refuge in the catacombs from the prolonged 
pressure of the Protestant Reformation ; but at length, 
with the gradual relaxation of that pressure, it was 
beginning to emerge from the catacombs again. The 
Church had, to borrow Wilfrid Ward’s metaphor, sus- 
tained “a state of siege” for more than three hundred 
years. It does not seem that he took the metaphor from 
Newman; but certainly the idea expressed in it lies 
just beneath the surface of much that Newman wrote. 
“Instead of aiming at being a world-wide power,” he 
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complained in 1866, “‘we are shrinking into ourselves, 
narrowing the lines of communion, trembling at freedom 
of thought, and using the language of dismay and despair 
at the prospect before us, instead of, with the high spirit 
of the warrior, going out conquering and to conquer.” 
Conquering and to conquer! How was this conceiv- 
able, when the Church had for centuries discarded the 
characteristics of an imperial intellect? “Invested by 
the hosts of Protestantism and Secularism,’? Miss Ward 
writes, “she had drawn within her entrenchments, 
refused intellectual parley with a hostile. world, and 
concentrated on arming and drilling her own subjects for 
the defence of the City to the comparative neglect of its 
normal development.” In Protestant circles, assured of 
their own immunity, it was whispered that Napoleon 
had been providentially raised up to annihilate the papacy, 
and everything for which the papacy stood. 

But with the 19th century there came a change. 
Protestantism ceased to be an aggressive force, and was 
itself compelled to act on the defensive not only against 
external assault, but also against internal disloyalty. 
Modern thought was acting as a solvent upon the creed 
once delivered by Luther and Calvin, and the em- 
battled hosts of Protestantism melted away. The siege 
was raised, because there was no one to maintain it. 
Ancient foes had ceased to be foes; they had almost 
become allies, since another danger threatened both 
sides—the advance of what Newman called Liberalism 
or the anti-dogmatic principle. ‘The raising of the siege 
involved new adjustments on the part of the Church. 
The world was not standing still, and the Church could 
not afford to stand still, either. On her alone, or almost 
alone, lay the task of salving Christianity from the wreck 
of the past. 

The past never returns, but through the interplay of 
historical forces, as the centuries go by, like conditions 
may be brought into being. There had been ages of 
transition before, and there will be ages of transition 
again. When the Roman Empire failed, the Church, 
long an outcast, at length her partner, busied herself 
with the task of preserving for the future what was most 
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worth saving in the civilization of the ancient world. 
Realizing, as every Catholic does, that in the great 
apostasy the Church will stand, whatever else crumbles, 
Wilfrid Ward wished Catholics to be equipped at all 
points to contribute something towards the fulfilment 
on the part of the Church of her historic réle. He saw 
that this imposed upon them the obligation of under- 
standing the world in which they lived, and the epoch 
into which they were born. For himself he found his 
life work “‘in the analysis of the transition period and of 
the possibilities and obligations it brought with it’’. 
He became pre-eminently, as Miss Ward calls him, “a 
man of affairs of the intellect”. Although he began with 
philosophy, he soon discovered that his was not a specu- 
lative mind. He was, as Father Cuthbert pointed out in 
an article in this Review from which Miss Ward quotes, 
“really much more of a man of affairs than of pure 
thought, though the affairs which arrested his mind were 
mainly connected with intellectual speculation. He 
was more interested in thinkers than in thought itself, 
and in the drama of contending minds than in particular 
opinions or theories”. As his father’s son he found 
himself in the singularly fortunate situation of being able 
to follow the bent of his genius. His father had a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, some Catholics, but 
the majority men of any religion or of no religion at all. 
These friendships Wilfrid Ward inherited, and he added 
to them on his own account. Hence, more than most 
men, he was throughout his life in constant touch with 
the representatives of all phases of thought and specula- 
tion. Sir Michael Sadler, writing to his widow, applied 
to him the term that best expresses his vocation in life. 
He was a “‘liaison officer’, and his function it was ‘“‘to 
strengthen the tie between groups who have been 
separated from one another more than the truth requires”. 
To those outside the Church he represented the Catholic 
tradition ; but in particular he chose as his own individual 
province what Miss Ward describes as “the functioning 
of the Church’s mind”, with specific reference to “the 
conditions of harmony between the authoritative teaching 
of the Church and the free operation of the human 
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intellect at large”, or “the formulation of the relation 
between the rulers of the Church and the thinkers” 

After a short introductory chapter in which Miss 
Ward has vividly delineated the Background for Wilfrid 
Ward, there follow four chapters of his Remintscences, 
covering the years 1856 to 1882; and then again, after 
two chapters of her own, another chapter of the Remini- 
scences that takes the reader to the year 1887. He had 
carried his work further than this point ; but Miss Ward 
finding the remaining chapters too fragmentary to be 
printed as they stood, has incorporated them into her 
own narrative. 

These Reminiscences make very pleasant reading, quite 
independently of their historical value as a supplement 
to William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. The 
sixth child and the second son in a family of nine, one of 
whom died in infancy, Wilfrid Ward spent his early 
years at Ware in the house adjoining St. Edmund’s 
College built for his father by Pugin. As a result of his 
conversion, W. G. Ward had completely lost touch 
with all his old friends, except such as had followed his 
example ; and the only visitors who varied the monotony 
of his seclusion, were all of them, whether laymen or 
ecclesiastics, men who shared his religious tastes and 
approximated to his theological views. ‘The routine 
observed was comparable to that of a monastery, or at 
least that of a seminary. ‘The children were not long 
in realizing that the only world that mattered to him, 
and consequently to them, was divided into two hostile 
camps, known to them as the right side and the wrong 
side, the former represented by all who agreed with him 
in his extreme views, the latter embracing pell-mell all 
who disagreed, whether they agreed or disagreed among 
themselves. ‘The cleavage was absolute, except perhaps 
in the case of Wiseman, who was looked upon as a weak 
champion of the right side. Of that side the two ideal 
leaders were Manning and Herbert Vaughan; and 
when the news of the former’s appointment to West- 
minster came, W. G. Ward jumped over a chair, or 
jumped three times (authorities differ as to the exact 
details of this manifestation of joy) before proceeding to 
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the Chapel to sing, accompanied by his family, a Te Deum 
of thanksgiving. 

The malicious will be delighted to discover that Man- 
ning’s friendship was not an undiluted joy. The great 
ecclesiastical champion of the Holy See, at heart always 
an intolerant puritan, disliked fresh air and disapproved 
of French plays. So when he entered W. G. Ward’s 
room, he would first shut the windows, and then stand 
and “sniff’ in front of the bookcase containing the 
abominated French plays. What a trial he sometimes 
was to W. G. Ward, he never realized. This appears 
from a little anecdote that Ward used to relate with great 
zest. Having passed through one of the periods of de- 
pression to which he was always subject, he sought 
Manning’s sympathy ; and the latter remarked with the 
kindest of intentions, “When you feel like that again, 
come and spend an evening with me at Archbishop’s 
House.” It is clear that, ecclesiastical politics aside, the 
two men had little, if anything, in common with each 
other. On the other hand, notwithstanding his dis- 
agreement with Newman and the suspension of all inter- 
course, except by letter, between them, Ward often 
used to tell how his heart would beat in the old days of 
the Movement, when he heard Newman’s footsteps 
on the stairs at Balliol; and he never ceased to feel that 
Newman understood him, and made allowances for his 
temperament and his weaknesses. 

At the age of twelve, Wilfrid Ward was sent to Down- 
side on Herbert Vaughan’s advice, but after ten months, 
since the relaxing climate did not suit him, he was trans- 
ferred to St. Edmund’s. His school education completed, 
his father was faced with the problem that always faced 
Catholic parents in those days. In other circumstances 
Wilfrid Ward would naturally have looked forward 
to an academic career. But the two universities were, 
through the short-sighted policy of Manning, dominating 
the English hierarchy, closed to Catholics, even though 
in 1872, when the question of reversing that policy came 
up again, there were only three important opposing voices, 
Manning himself, Dalgairns, and W. G. Ward. They 
alleged the dangers to faith and morals that Catholics 
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would encounter at Oxford. But we may question 
whether they ever took into consideration the effects 
of exclusion upon the young men excluded. It involved 
for some, Wilfrid Ward among the number, the thwarting 
of a healthy ambition, as well as the privation of a ready- 
made groove, which in itself was a serious drawback to 
those who had not sufficient initiative to plough a lonely 
furrow on their own. But Manning was advertising a 
substitute in the shape of the Catholic University at 
Kensington with an amazingly distinguished body of 
professors, almost as numerous as the undergraduates 
who came in response to his call. Among his companions 
there Wilfrid Ward found few to whom the Oxford 
philosophy would have presented any difficulties at all, 
since it would have been quite unintelligible to them. 
Hardly any of them showed any intellectual tastes or 
aptitudes ; some had been superannuated at their schools, 
while others could not even spell. In some way or 
other the institution was afhliated to or connected with 
London University, or at least the undergraduates were 
expected to read for its degrees. In view of the contro- 
versy that had been raging, it seems incongruous that 
Newman should have been asked to preach at the solemn 
inauguration. But so he was; and it was held out to him 
as a bait that he would thus have the opportunity of 
addressing the assembled hierarchy of England. Neatly 
enough he turned the tables on his opponents. “Nor 
am I unmindful,” he wrote, “‘of the important fact that 
the English Bishops, who thought residence at Oxford 
and Cambridge dangerous to Catholic youth, are tolerant 
of the course of studies pursued at the London University; 
but I could not preach for you without being at liberty, 
if I chose, to speak against any such recognition as I fear 
you conceded to that University, an institution which has 
been the great champion of mixed education now for 
fifty years, and which through all that time I have on that 
ground shrunk from.” 

Only two things W. G. Ward really had at heart for 
his son’s future; that he should write in the interests 
of a Christian philosophy, and that he should receive a 
thorough intellectual equipment for the task. In default 
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of an academic career that would give him an adequate 
competence and sufficicnt leisure, it seemed impossible 
for him to fulfil his father’s ambition. The priesthood, 
if only he had a vocation, presented itself as an obvious 
solution of the problem. He resolved to try, and spent 
four years, partly at the English College, Rome, and partly 
at Ushaw, before he finally decided that he was naturally 
unfitted for the clerical life. 

At the age of twenty-five, therefore, Wilfrid Ward 
found himself thrown on the world without a profession, 
but happily so situated that he was not absolutely 
compelled to adopt one. He contemplated first the bar, 
then the stage ; but after taking the preliminary steps, he 
abandoned both. ‘Then his father, seeing some essays 
written by him at Ushaw, was struck by one on the non- 
intellectual element in belief, and urged him to consult 
R. H. Hutton of the Spectator with a view to its publica- 
tion. Knowles accepted it for the Nineteenth Century, 
and it met with an encouraging welcome on all hands. 
After his father’s death, in 1882, Wilfrid Ward imposed 
upon himself the task of editing his philosophical articles 
from the Dusiin Review. The Philosophy of Thetsm, 
which is the title he gave to them in their collected form, 
has not yet, after the lapse of fifty years, lost its value, since 
two of the Essays, Explicit and Implicit Thought, and 
Certitude in Religious Assent, still remain the best intro- 
duction to Newman’s University Sermons and Grammar 
of Assent. If Newman’s foreign critics had made their 
acquaintance with these two essays, before they put pen 
to paper, we should have been spared much futile dis- 
cussion. When this was completed, Wilfrid Ward set to 
work upon his father’s biography, which determined 
once and for all his future career. 

In 1887 he married the second daughter of J. R. Hope 
Scott by his marriage with Lady Victoria Howard, 
Josephine Hope, whose early life in an environment of 
catholicized Tractarian piety Miss Ward has depicted 
in an absorbing chapter. Her comment, that “it would 
have been healthier for an English family to be directed 
by Dr. Lingard than by Fr. Faber,” deserves to be 
quoted and remembered. The young couple lived at 
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Freshwater, Hampstead, and Eastbourne, successively, 
and Wilfrid Ward, into whose life marriage brought the 
stability it had hitherto lacked, entered upon the career 
towards which he had been previously making tentative 
approaches. Being a wise man, he set a definite limit 
upon the hours he gave to writing each day. Hence he 
had leisure to cultivate his many friendships, in particular 
that with von Hiigel, and to take his due place among the 
leaders of Catholic thought and action. It would have 
been a pleasure to follow with Miss Ward as guide his 
course in that capacity; but the compass of a short 
article permits of no such excursion. It is impossible 
to do more than mention the chapters on the University 
Question, and on Anglican Orders, on Manning and on 
von Hiigel, on the Synthetic Society and the End of the 
Century, although so cavalier a treatment of important 
topics and compelling personalities seems to be doing 
Miss Ward less than justice. 

But on one subject the writer cannot refrain from touch- 
ing before he lays down his pen, because it supplies the 
explanation of Wilfrid Ward’s lifework. Miss Ward 
points to Newman as “his lifelong master”. ‘“‘He asked 
nothing better,” she says, “than to continue to elaborate 
and explain the work of the great Cardinal,” even pre- 
ferring to be “a true disciple of Newman than a thinker 
in his own right”. At first sight this may seem a curious 
réle for the son of Newman’s redoubtable antagonist 
to choose. But Newman always maintained that the 
theological differences between W. G. Ward and himself 
were unimportant in themselves, and simply compatible 
with the reception on the part of both of the whole 
theological teaching of the Church. In his calmer 
moments W. G. Ward must have felt the same. At any 
rate he would have been happy if his son could have 
spent some time at the Oratory so as to come under 
Newman’s personal influence. When Wilfrid Ward 
went to Rome, he took with him a complete set of New- 
man’s works, the gift of his eldest brother, some volumes 
of which have his annotations in minute handwriting on 
almost every page. It was perhaps a little later that 
Josephine Hope, under the guidance of her aunt, Lady 
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Philippa Howard, discovered Newman, whom they read 
together, with the result that she used to keep one or 
other of his books on her dressing-table and to read 
from it a short passage every day. Looking back, after 
her husband’s death, upon the years of her married life, 
she wrote: “All our life together was lived under the 
shadow of Cardinal Newman.” Of his lifelong master 
Wilfrid Ward’s considered judgment is that he was the 
greatest genius of his century. In the present writer’s 
opinion, that is no more than the simple truth; but he 
would have hesitated to express himself so uncompromis- 
ingly except under the shelter of Wilfrid Ward’s authority. 
For that reason among others he will await with im- 
patience the appearance of the second volume, which, 
beginning in 1900 where the first leaves off, will cover the 
years from 1905 to 1912, during which Wilfrid Ward 
was engaged upon the most ambitious and most exacting 


of his works—The Life of ‘fohn Henry Cardinal Newman. 
Henry Tristram, Conc. Orar. 

















THE AENEID AND HUMAN LIFE 


IFTY years ago the assumption that the Aeneid 

might be treated as a guide and inspiration to life 
would have partaken of paradox ; it would have been held 
to be a frivolity unworthy of the serious scholar to look 
for anything else therein save examples of the bucolic 
caesura or of the accusative after the passive participle 
“in imitation of the Greek middle”. And even to-day, 
when our first demand of an ancient poem is that it 
should do for us something of the same kind as is done 
by The Prelude or In Memoriam, it is not easy to express 
exactly how the Aeneid can answer to such a demand. 
The De Rerum Natura and the Georgics are poems which 
seem to possess an even more urgent appeal to modern 
consciousness, and to find a readier response in that con- 
sciousness, than ever they possessed or found in the age 
to which they are addressed. In the De Rerum Natura 
we have an impassioned exposition of a mechanistic 
materialism whose very passion is a refutation of its own 
gospel ; it is in the very mood of the later nineteenth 
century. The Georgics, written not so much to teach 
men how they should farm as why they should farm, is an 
appeal to an industrialized society to break loose from the 
social determinism which was enthralling it, to use an 
effort to make organic a life which was declining more and 
more into a mere organization; and has any age more than 
our own either needed or known its own need for such 
an appeal? But with the Aeneid it is different ; and when 
a somewhat volatile pupil volunteered to me the judg- 
ment that the Aeneid, in spite of obvious beauty-spots, 
was “totally lifeless”, I could not help feeling that the 
criticism, whether right or wrong, represented the effect 
of the poem upon the average modern mind, the mind, 
that is to say, that was not prepared to accord both to 
Virgil’s age and to our own such imaginative sympathy 
as might enable it to put the one age into spiritual contact 
with the other. 

Every one of us at some time, and some of us at all 
times, feel or have felt, this absence of warm life in the 
Aeneid as a whole. We should all reserve special parts 
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of the poem from this condemnation ; we should agree 
that the Sack of Troy, the Love of Dido, the Visit to the 
Underworld, and Turnus at Bay were episodes that 
throbbed and thrilled with life. But how can any 
brilliance of episode, we feel, redeem a poem which is 
based on a legend invented by Greek parasites to flatter 
Roman snobs, a poem whose hero is a mere epitome 
of academic Stoicism, one who is a prig when he is true 
to this description and a cad when he lapses from it, 
a poem whose development is jerked this way and that 
by “gods” who can only be so described to the accompani- 
ment of inverted commas, a poem two-thirds of which 
consists in the frigid reproduction of scenes no self- 
respecting epic could be without, funeral games, oratorical 
encounters between warring heroes, curtain-lectures in 
the clouds, and casualty-lists the details of which would be 
revolting if they were not ludicrous (mixto cum sanguine 
dentes); a poem, finally, which seems to pronounce 
devastating sentence upon itself by the fact that the one 
figure who lives and draws our sympathy is that of the 
man who sets himself to frustrate the destiny which it is 
the poem’s purpose to see accomplished ?—there is no 
law laying down the maximum length of the sentence, 
and it is only limitations of breath that prevent me from 
making this even longer. But the strange fact is that 
this deadly schedule of indictments only makes more 
difficult for us the task of discovering an answer to the 
question: how is it, then, that the Aeneid, perhaps 
above any other poem in literature, has for centuries been 
an unique consolation to men, to those, above all, who 
are in doubt, in sorrow, in persecution ? A poem which 
has swayed the minds of three of the world’s 
choicest spirits in far-removed ages—to mention only 
St. Augustine, Dante, and John Henry Newman—must 
possess qualities transcendent indeed if they can discount 
the deficiencies which are obvious to all. I hope not to 
end this paper without some attempt to decide what these 
qualities are. But I wish first to try to gauge the social 
environment of the Aeneid, and then, if I can establish 
an analogy, however loose, between that environment 
and our own, to show how a poem whose appeal is inde- 
U 
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pendent of epoch or condition may have a heightened 
and emphasized appeal in virtue of a special similarity 
between the age which gave it birth and our own. 

No work of art ever becomes out of date; “God is 
great therein and grows not old”. It is arguable that 
Europe has produced no great epic for two hundred and 
fifty years; it is arguable that the modern world is 
constitutionally incapable of producing an epic; but it 
is beyond argument that the J/iad, the Divina Commedia, 
and Paradise Lost, however alien to our own the environ- 
ment in which they were born, are as fresh and vivid in 
their message as ever they were. ‘The age of the Heroes, 
of the Italian Republics, of the Puritans, all seem worlds 
removed from our own. But the world in which the 
Aeneid was slowly and painfully distilled from the mind 
of its choicest son was strangely akin to our own; and 
though, as we have seen, the appeal of great art is inde- 
pendent of any such accidental similarity, still the appeal 
may be wider and deeper for the likeness in social and 
political conditions. 

Virgil wrote in a “post-war” period. He had been in 
the prime of young manhood when about twenty years 
of wild unrest had ended in a great “‘Reconstruction”’. 
And, as was to happen more than once in later history, 
the sanguinary tempest was followed by a brief cloud-rift 
of hope, to be succeeded by disillusion and a sense of the 
futility of all things. This sense of futility coincided 
with the end of a period of unprecedented growth of 
wealth and luxury which had been built up by organized 
capitalism. It had involved the decanting of vast popu- 
lations from the country to the town and the creation 
of a huge industrial underworld upon which the control- 
ling supermen and the idle proletariat battened like a 
parasite growth. It was not to be the last time in history 
that enormous production and enormous parasitism was 
reflected in a literature that dwelt mainly upon the vanity 
of all human effort. Turn to our own literature, and 
trace the rise of this sentiment in Tennyson, and its 
development through Arnold and FitzGerald and 
Swinburne and Hardy and H. G. Wells and Aldous Hux- 
ley ; and then compare the tone of Lucretius and Horace 
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and Tacitus, and even at times of Livy the optimist. 
In societies, as in individuals, attainment brings but 
discontent ; not the divine discontent of a Euripides, a 
Plato, a Shelley, who must “follow knowledge like a 
sinking star”; but the satiated dissatisfaction of one who 
has sailed to the far horizon and finds it to be nothing 
but a blank wall. Moreover, during the century that 
preceded Virgil’s birth Greek cynicism had been playing 
the same disintegrating part in Roman thought as had 
Darwinism in our own nineteenth century. The gods 
were dead; nay, they had never lived ; and Rome was 
but a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Piety and gravity 
could still be used to dress the shop-window ; they filled 
the mouth well in a peroration; but Marius and Sulla 
and Pompey and Cesar had found no use for such en- 
cumbrances, and it was with the Mariuses and Sullas 
and Pompeys and Cesars that the future was tolie. The 
sanctions that had held the old corporate life of the state 
together had melted, and the frame of society was falling 
apart. Urbs antiqua ruitt multos dominata per annos. 
Would any new vision take the place of the old, and save 
the world from mere greed and plunder ? 

Then came Augustus’ application of artificial respiration 
tothe moribund organism. It was foredoomed to failure, 
but it was the sort of archaistic pedantry to which a 
sympathetic mind like Virgil’s will always respond, 
especially if part of the programme is getting men back 
to the land. 

The Georgics is a sincere poem, if ever poem was. 
Virgil knew from his own early memories what wealth 
the soul can draw from a life of ambitionless labour among 
quiet hills where cloud-shadows wander and tranquil 
beasts browse under whispering woods. But it was not 
only of man that Virgil thought in the Georgics; the 
land too was a party, and a conscious party, to the union 
which he conceived. Its tillers were being drawn away, 
and the tilth lay dishevelled in token of mourning: 
squalent abductis arva colonis. Virgil had, like 
Wordsworth, spent a boyhood of delight and liberty 
among the woods and hills, and he too was conscious of 
“something far more deeply interfused” therein than 
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even beauty. He could not express this sense fully ; 
more than 1800 years of accumulated experience—of 
Feudalism and Romance, of St. Francis and Gothic 
Architecture, of Dante and Shakespeare and Milton and 
Mozart—were needed before the unity of things could 
find a voice in a young Cambridge undergraduate from 
Cumberland whose humanitarian yearnings had been 
rudely blunted by contact with humanitarians. But 
in the Georgics there is betrayed to us for the first time 
in humanity the soul of one to whom life was energy of 
love—one who cannot speak of tree or bird, far less of ox 
or peasant, without a reverential thrill as of one who treads 
on holy ground. 

From an education which consisted of farming and 
philosophy applied to a mind of peculiar sensitiveness— 
molle atque facetum—Virgil found himself drawn to a task 

of wider scope. The revival of agriculture might be a 
dream as vain as the projects of our own Distributist 
League, but if the citizens could not be lured from 
Bread and Circuses, the Forum and the Rostra, they 
might be imbued with a new sense of history that would 
give them a new attitude to these—an attitude of pride 
and responsibility, and at the same time of humility and 
reliance upon God. They were not promising material 
for the educative efforts of the poet; Rome was their 
universal provider, and God was little more than a mascot 
to most of them. But to the poet everything was full 
of God. It was because centuries ago a God had fore- 
told a high destiny to an outcast man whose home lay in 
ruins, and because that outcast had never lost faith or 
courage, that Rome to-day, for good or for ill, held the 
nations in the hollow of her hand. It was because 
Aeneas had merged his own will in the divine will, and 
had pressed towards Italy through war and death and 
surrender of all that was most dear, that Rome was the 
fairest thing on earth and the Roman people the lords of 
earth. Romans had made their city great by this 
pietas, this negation of self, this submission to the will of 
God, cut servire est imperare. If this pietas still held, she 
might be greater yet, and enabled to establish on earth 
that Age of Gold which the poet’s faith saw arising out 
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of all the massacres and misery of a hundred years. But 
alas! as the poet looked around him he saw little sign 
of the old loyalties. He would retrace the drama to its 
prologue ; he would show the pattern of history—the 
gold thread that ran right through the confused warp— 
the increasing purpose towards which all else was a series 
of stages, the rule of Rome in its final form—the Augustan 
autocracy. 

This was a theme that might well appeal to Virgil the 
Roman, but there was much in Virgil that was more than 
Roman. We value the Wordsworth of the patriotic 
sonnets; but it is the Wordsworth of The Prelude and 
Tintern Abbey that we rank with Shakespeare and Milton. 
Was the mainspring of the grandest harmony that human 
genius was to produce till Milton nothing more than the 
regimentation of Europe by Augustus? Poems have, 
indeed, been written upon less poetic themes; but not 
many poems, and no great poems. Processes are often 
more poetic than achievements; and in the history of 
Rome the stage of hopeful travelling is more attractive 
than that of arrival. Read the opening chapters of the 
first book of Tacitus’ Annals, and ask yourself if it is 
really possible that the Aeneid found its main inspiration 
in this structure of Machiavellian opportunism and its 
frigid and astute contriver. 

To put the question is to answer it, and at the same 
time to propound another: What zs the true motive 
and inspiration of the Aeneid ? 

The problem of the dual personality in literature has 
never been studied as it deserves ; but it is ever recurring 
and of deep interest. The finest things in the De Rerum 
Natura were not written by the ardent Epicurean, but by a 
passionate theist of the same name who guided the pen. 
It was not the author of the pamphlet on Church Govern- 
ment, nor the moralizing justifier of the works of God to 
man, who wrote that great feat of pure poetry, Paradise 
Lost. It was not the showman of the Puppets of Cir- 
cumstance to whom we owe Gabriel Oak among his sheep 
and Marty South at the grave of Giles Winterborne. 
And it is not to the patriotic Roman that we stand 
indebted for what we value most deeply in the 
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Aeneid, but to a very different and most un-Roman 
figure. 

The key to the mystery of the Aeneid lies in the Georgics. 
In them we have the expression of a whole attitude to 
life which was quite as much a new creation as Augustus’ 
empire, and was to be of even greater importance to the 
world. It was an attitude of passionate responsiveness 
to all growing and breathing life—trees, plants, beasts, 
birds, rivers, springs, and labouring men and women; 
and there had been nothing like it in the world before. 
It was an unobtrusive challenge to the typical philosophy 
of the day, to which it stood in direct opposition. The 
Stoic preached that man should be avrdpxys  self- 
contained, self-sufficient. “If man is avrdpxys”, says 
Virgil by implication, “then the less man he.” We 
must not look to find in Virgil any completely articulate 
expression of this, as we find it in Shelley, for instance. 
A new idea will betray itself only by quiet hints and 
secret intimations for generations before it is avowed as 
part of the recognized body of current thought. And 
this idea was not merely new, it was revolutionary. The 
thrill of pity and joy in the presence of life was not to 
receive open and plenary admission for, perhaps, five 
hundred years, not until the new Christian poetry of 
Gaul began to make it articulate. But it is sufficiently 
vocal in the work of Virgil to explain why it has for 
hundreds of years been felt that he is prdexistent christ- 
lich—Christian before Christ. 

Once enlarge the capacity of the heart as Virgil thus 
enlarged it, and you extend the range of vision and desire 
beyond the limits of mortal life. If you raise the 
emotional index of life, as Virgil raised it, you must 
provide some heightened value for the soul outside 
life. ‘The Homeric hero could win his goodly glory and 
depart to his shadowy twittering half-life content because 
he had left a name “for them that shall be to hear of”. 
Life for Virgil was crowded with a different kind of 
value and postulated a different kind of eternity. Life 
is for him a spiritual pilgrimage whose goal lies beyond the 
grave. And thus it happens that it is easy and natural, 
without our foisting any impertinent allegory upon the 
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story, to read into the wanderings and adventures of 
Aeneas the wanderings and adventures of the universal 
soul of man. Every great poet means more than he 
intends ; his words are stones thrown upon deep waters, 
and it is not for him to say where the waves which they 
set in motion shall end. 

And this new message of Virgil—this attitude of 
tenderness towards life and this sense of eternity—is 
attested and vouched for by a music which is inseparable 
from the content of the poem. It is this strange and 
wistful melody which spreads the spirit of a brooding pity 
over the Aeneid. No analysis can account for its effect 
upon us; to talk of pause and caesura and diaeresis does 
but remove the mystery a stage farther from our appre- 
hension ; only we know that it lends a fragrance to certain 
passages and sets them clinging about our memories like 
nothing else save certain texts of Scripture that have been 
part of us since childhood. 


© passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem ... 
per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 

tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 

ostendunt ; illic fas regna resurgere Troiae. * 


Christianity was to give sorrow a meaning and a place in 
life. Virgil stands alone among the world’s non-Christian 
poets in that he divines something of this new value. 
Whosoever realizes that every sorrow that is felt anywhere 
in the world is felt everywhere, and that nothing happens 
to another that does not happen to one’s self, has gone 
far upon the road that leads to the heart of the mystery. 
And here we find it : 


quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 
en Priamus ; sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi ; 
sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.t 


*O ye that have suffered heavier things than these, to these also God 
shall give an end. . . . Through varied hap, through many a hazardous 
fate, we strain towards Latium, where doom promises a peaceful haven ; 
there 'tis Heaven’s will Troy’s realm shall rise again. 

t What region on earth is not filled with our travai ? Lo, Priam ; here 
_ — hath its prize ; tears are shed o’er life and human hap touches 
the heart. 
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No soul has begun to learn, which has not felt from 
time to time the truth of its homelessness on earth, and 
known the terror that comes from the sense of a world 
that is melting and falling to pieces around it. Virgil 
knew that terror as none else in his day : 


‘heu fuge, nate dea, teque his’ ait ‘eripe flammis. 
hostis habet muros; ruit alto a culmine Troia.’* 


venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniae, fuimus Troes, fuit [lium et ingens 
gloria Teucrorum.f 


And we are not assigning to Virgil a deeper meaning 
than he can hold, if we can think of St. Augustine’s 
fectstt nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requtescat 
im te as we read the lines : 


tu Moenia magnis 
magna para, longumque fugae ne linque laborem ; 
mutandae sedes.{ 


And the final rest of which St. Augustine speaks is not 
surely far removed from that apprehended in : 


vobis parta quies ; nullum maris aequor arandum ; 
arva neque Ausoniae semper cedentia retro 
quaerenda.§ 


All the horror and bitterness of death is given a new 
and radiant interpretation in the Sixth Aeneid, where the 
music rises to a height of sadness and beauty that no 
Hellenic poet ever touched. It is true that Virgil’s 
eschatology is fetched from Orphic and Pythagorean and 
Stoic, but the music and the atmosphere combined 
make the composite result his own. Of the two following 
passages one can only describe the effect as orchestral : 

* “‘Ah, flee, goddess-born,’’ he cries, ‘‘and snatch thee from these flames. 
The foeman holds the walls ; Troy reels from her high gables.’’ 

t The last day hath come and Dardania’s inevitable hour. No more are 
we Trojans, no more is Ilium and the vast fame of the Teucri. 

t Do thou build mighty walls for mighty dwellers, and shrink not from 
exile’s dreary travail; thy haven lies elsewhere. 


§ Your rest is won ; no sea-plain to be ploughed ; nor the ever backward- 
fading fields of Ausonia to be sought. 
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ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna, 
quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
est iter in silvis, ubi caelum condidit umbra 
luppiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.* 


And greatest of all in its thrilling majesty, this passage 
following is tender with the “still sad music of humanity”, 
the anguish of all earth’s myriad deaths : 


huc omnis turba ad ripas effusa ruebat, 

matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 
magnanimum heroum, pueri innuptaeque puellae 
impositique rogis luvenes ante ora parentum, 
quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 

lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
quam multae glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
trans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis. 
stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore. 


Here, surely for the first time upon earth, the Lady 
Poverty receives her due of worship : 


aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis.{ 


Even in the last four books the tale of deaths is punc- 
tuated again and again by a sob of pity over young lives 
cut short ; and at the end of all even Turnus, the foe of 
Rome, is suffered to pour all the pride of human defiance 
into his last utterance : 


*Darkling they passed under lone night through the gloom, through empty 
halls of Dis and unsubstantial realms ; even as when through dim moon- 
light under a niggard gleam one walks in the woods, when Jove hath hid 
heaven in shade, and black night hath robbed things of their hues. 

} Hither streamwards poured all the throng pell-mell—mothers and 
warriors, and high-hearted heroes done with life, boys and unwed girls 
and young men laid on the pyre before parents’ eyes—thick as leaves that 
in the woods at first chill of autumn glide groundwards, numerous as birds 
that flock to land from the deep flood, when the cold season sends them 
overseas and bids them fly to sunny climes. They stood craving earliest 
passage, and stretched their hands in yearning for the further shore. 

{Have courage, my guest, to scorn wealth, and mould thyself too to be 
worthy of the god, and come with no frown for our poor lot. 
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usque adeone mori miserum est ? vos o mihi, Manes, 
este boni, quoniam superis adversa voluntas. 

sancta ad vos anima atque istius inscia culpae 
descendam, magnorum haud unquam indignus avorum.* 


If it be thought impertinent and unnecessary to have 
reprinted these passages in full—passages which most of 
those to whom Virgil means anything know by heart, 
my defence is that these passages are never known— 
never, at least, by heart. For of all poetry, Virgil’s is 
the most inexhaustible, the most unanalysable. ‘This is 
due not only to the way in which, as we have seen, music 
is interfused with the sense of the words to produce a 
whole which is nearer to reality than all the resources of 
words themselves could ever be; it is also because, even 
before the addition of any music, words for Virgil are 
winged things ; his style is the complete antithesis of that 
conceived by Stevenson wherein the medium of the liter- 
ary artist was a series of “quite finite mosaics”. In such 
phrases as sunt lacrimae rerum, quisque suos patimur 
Manes, pacts tmponere morem, the words take on a new 
significance according as every fresh ray of thought or 
association chances to fall upon them from this angle or 
from that. And I believe this strange quality in Virgil’s 
work to be a direct outgrowth of his environment. When 
Virgil wrote the Aeneid, he may be said to have been 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead 
The other powerless to be born. 


His peculiar sensitiveness, added to the fact that he lived 
in close contact with the centre of affairs and yet at the 
same time in a retirement which was favourable to re- 
flection, made him, perhaps, uniquely aware of the pulse 
of the world. The words he used and their associations 
came to him out of the glad, confident morning of 
paganism. But now the sunlight is coming low from the 
west, and there are other strange new gleams that mingle 
with it and cast confused and conflicting shadows this 


*Is iteven sosadtodie? Do ye, O Shades, be gracious unto me, since 
the hearts of the high gods are turned away. A soul unspotted, that knows 
nought of that charge, I shall go down to you, never once unworthy of my 
mighty sires. 
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way and that. So, though the flowers he gathers are 
the old familiar blooms, some of them as he plucks them 
seem to have the faces of elves or angels, and blended side 
by side in the garland produce unearthly effects which 
he had scarce intended or dreamed of. 

The world had grown grey; and not for four or five 
long centuries was the breath of the Galilean to wake it 
to renewed life and colour. The interval was to be one 
long lethargic twilight, the senile decay of paganism. 
But the eternal passion of the human heart for God was 
not left without witness ; and the waiting years were com- 
forted by the golden cadences of the poet who sang 
that the soul can only be possessed by being surrendered in 
love and pity, and that peace is not gained save by pil- 
grimage. “I’o one who has read Virgil,” says Sainte-Beuve, 
“there is nothing surprising in the coming of Christ.” 

One further point which is not, perhaps, irrelevant. 
The goal of the poem’s action is the founding of a realm, 
but the last book breaks off with the destruction of Turnus, 
the main obstacle to the founding of that realm. We 
know that the poem, as we have it, is unrevised. Is it 
also unfinished ? Internal evidence would seem to sug- 
gest that Virgil intended it to end where it does. I 
think that the mystical temper of the poet’s mind points 
to the same conclusion. His Roman audience, with their 
rigidly material outlook, must surely have felt dissatisfied 
with an action which was left inconclusively hanging in 
mid-air. Is it too audacious to imagine Virgil’s apology 
for the conclusion as it stands taking some such form as 
this?: “I could not bring myself to leave Aeneas safely 
established in his destined city, whether Lavinia or Alba 
Longa or Rome; it was more in keeping with my idea 
to leave it unachieved, as surely every city of the soul 
must be. The only abodes where we can dwell at ease 
are those to which we are for ever travelling. And after 
all there is one passage in my Aeneid where the kingdom 
is represented as achieved. It is in the world of the dead ; 
and the key to the vision of it is a Golden Bough grasped 
in shadowy places by the courage of faith.” 

“T think,” says Glaucon, in the Republic, “our ideal 
city exists nowhere on earth.” 
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“No,” replies Socrates, “but perhaps in heaven there 
is laid up a pattern for whosoever will but see it and seeing 
will build himself according to it. But whether such an 
one exists, or will ever exist in fact, is no matter; for 
he will live after the manner of that city, having naught 
to do with any other.” 

This is the kingdom which Virgil figured to himself, 
the kingdom which it cost all that toil to found. It isa 
city which will outlast all our Romes, for it is built of 


nothing less eternal than music. 
N. H. Warts. 


BIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Education and Biology. By |. A. Lauwerys, B.Sc., A.L.C. 
(Sands and Co. 5s.) 


Ox of the most striking facts in the whole history of 
thought and education is that Great Britain, with 
characteristic bulldog obstinacy, after having provided 
the scientific world with the greatest stimulus ever 
given to any field of research and philosophy, should lag 
half a century and more behind the rest of the civilized 
world by excluding the subject most affected from its 
educational curricula. We refer, of course, to the 
Darwin-Wallace theory of Natural Selection as the 
explanation of the evolution of plants and animals, and 
to the subject of biology whose province is their study. 
This national indifference appears all the more striking 
when we remember that Darwin in particular referred to 
the results of artificial selection in producing domestic 
races of both plants and animals in support of many of 
his arguments; that one of the most masterly of all his 
works, Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of 
W orms, shows with remarkable clearness the importance of 
some of the humblest of creatures to agriculture; that 
others, such as Cross and Self Fertilization in the Vegetable 
Kingdom, deal with the interdependence of plants and 
animals ; and that Great Britain during that period was 
far more agricultural than she is to-day. 

Now at last, however, the claims of biology to a proper 
place in the curricula of our schools, and in everyday life 
too, are not only admitted, but, with the thoroughness 
which is characteristic of British action when an idea has 
once taken root, are being forwarded with more and more 
vigour. ‘To such an extent, indeed, is this the case that 
there is a danger, through over-enthusiasm, of our 
biological knowledge being in its last state worse than it 
was (to be thoroughly Irish) before it existed at all. 
This statement is not mere scaremongering and carries 
with it no desire to see biology removed from courses of 
education. The danger is a very real one, inherent first of 
all in the subject itself, and secondly in our own character- 
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istic thoroughness, or, rather, what we are pleased to 
consider our thoroughness. ‘There is an inherent danger 
in the subject itself because every subject consists of 
two fundamentally different but interdependent parts— 
the facts which constitute the framework of the subject 
and the philosophy which holds this framework together 
and which further connects the subject with ourselves. 
Now it is quite possible to have learned quite a lot of 
the facts of chemistry and physics without ever having 
troubled ourselves about the underlying philosophy of the 
subjects, or even after having taken some pains over the 
latter to be quite wrong in our conceptions of it, and 
yet not to suffer any fundamental harm, except such as 
results from mistaken ideas concerning physical pheno- 
mena. Biology, however, differs from all other subjects, 
because besides the ordinary physical phenomena about 
which we definitely know quite a lot of facts it involves 
also the special phenomenon of Life, about which not 
even those who profess to see its explanation i in terms of 
chemistry and physics can give us any really definite 
facts. At best they can give us lucid accounts of life 
being this and that, or possessing this, that, and the other 


characteristic ; but however lucid these accounts may 


appear we shall discover, on a critical analysis of what they 
contain, that the characteristics which they describe are 
not those of Life but of living organisms, of plants and 
animals, the only things which exhibit the phenomenon 
of Life and apart from which Life is unknown. Were 
this all, it would be sufficient to place biology, especially 
the philosophical side of the subject, in quite a different 
category from that to which all other branches of natural 
science belong, but since Life is one of the phenomena 
which we ourselves exhibit, we too are organisms, and 
on this account material for biological study. The 
philosophical side of biology, therefore, concerns us in a 
very particular and intimate manner, so intimately, in 
fact, that if we go astray in it we are likely to suffer 
irreparable harm, individually if not collectively and 
nationally. 

In addition to this, even the most materialistically 


minded of us are concerned with a higher philosophy, 
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since the human race as a whole has always held a belief 
in the dual nature of man and a hereafter for his spiritual 
person, the conditions of which are dependent upon his 
behaviour during his human life. Assuming that this 
belief is justified, the seriousness of an erroneous philo- 
sophy of biology cannot be exaggerated, since it is almost 
bound to jeopardize our hereafter as well as our present 
existence. For this reason the introduction of biology 
into the educational curricula is of the utmost importance 
to all theists, in particular to every Catholic. 

The second kind of danger is already being realized to a 
certain extent, and as time goes on will doubtless be 
more and more appreciated by those who have both a 
long view of the subject itself and are also closely con- 
nected with biology in our schools ; and in due time their 
views will affect universities and other training centres 
and eventually those who are responsible for our so- 
called education as a whole. The first trouble is that 
there is a general and increasing demand for biology, 
and therefore for teachers of this subject, and that this 
demand has come after years of refusal to include biology 
in the schools’ curricula followed by an attempt to make 
botany—a part, and since we ourselves are animals, 
not plants, a relatively unimportant part—do the work 
of the whole. The consequence of this has been the 
attempt to make teachers of botany into biologists by 
means of brief courses in zoology during vacations. 
(This is no slight on the teachers, but a criticism of 
methods.) A second trouble is due to the fact that the 
syllabuses for school biology are based on the academic 
type-system which has been handed down for so long 
and with such suffocating effects. Most of the real 
biology that we and our contemporaries learned during 
student days was picked up through going on expeditions 
and studying our material over week-ends, and by 
means of the same kind of work during vacations. Most 
of our academic work was necrology, not biology. Admit- 
tedly conditions are somewhat better to-day, with the 
slow advent of animal and general ecology, yet this old 
necrology still forms the main background not only of 
the schools’ curricula but also of the training of those 
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who teach, and are being prepared to teach, school 
biology. 

The reasons for this are historical and economical. 
The main historical reason turns the existing state of 
affairs into a tragedy of the first magnitude, because the 
impetus to the subject was given by the Darwin-Wallace 
theory of Evolution, with the consequence that the 
syllabuses of that time were arranged to emphasize the 
gradual increase in complexity and kindred phenomena 
shown by living and fossil organisms. The tragedy is 
that the type-system has led to a wide departure from 
the broad outlook on biology as a whole, which was 
Darwin’s own great asset, and to the production of 
morphologists rather than biologists. Economic reasons 
have contributed directly to this result; for being a 
biologist is nowadays no longer mainly a hobby, but, 
even to the majority of those who are at heart true 
amateurs, a means of obtaining a living, and a living which 
must begin within a very short space of years. This 
means the acquiring of degrees ; and since morphological 
work can be undertaken with the certainty that it will 
furnish definite positive results within a relatively short 
time, whereas biological researches are usually much more 
tedious and always much less certain to produce publish- 
able results, the vast majority of those whose main task in 
life will be to teach biology to the rising generation are 
of necessity morphologists. Admittedly, morphology 
must form the backbone of any full course in biology 
and is also the part of the subject which, since it consists 
of demonstrable facts, is most easily taught to youngsters. 
But the backbone is only part of the skeleton, not even a 
complete system of the body; and, as most of the 
youngsters are not going to be biologists, if a course 
in biology is to be really worthy of a place in general 
education it must be taught primarily as a subject of 
general culture. ‘This means that the philosophical side, 
which concerns us in a way that the pod semanas wen part of 
the other sciences does not, must necessarily be included, 

The corollary to all this is a double one. From the 
first part it follows that those who are being prepared to 
become teachers of school biology should pursue special 
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courses, whose aim should be to qualify those who take 
them for this particular réle, whereas the bias of the 
existing university courses is almost entirely academic, 
suitable for those who aim at becoming specialists in one 
particular branch or other, or at a university post. 

Though considerable, the difficulties involved in such 
a change of front are not really very great, since the 
capital expense needed to provide additional staff and 
accommodation is the chief item, the rest being a matter 
of organization and syllabuses. ‘The second part, how- 
ever, brings us up against an almost insuperable difficulty 
—the examination bogey and the fetish of credits which 
accompanies it. So long as ordinary school biology is 
regarded from the same angle as that from which the 
other school subjects are approached, so long will it fail 
in what should be its chief object; for under such 
conditions it must in the main be tied down to hard and 
fast syllabuses, whose completion must be accomplished 
within a certain number of terms consisting of a certain 
number of hours each week. No elementary course in 
any one branch of science can hope to achieve any real 
cultural value under such conditions, and biology rests on 
several such branches. 

But why should every subject which forms part of the 
general curriculum be “commercialized” in this way ? 
Why should there not be at least one subject running 
through every school year completely unsullied by any 
suspicion of the compulsion which lurks in the back- 
ground—often unhappily in the centre of the foreground 
—in which all examination subjects are set, however 
competent the teacher; a subject which is there just 
for its own sake, with its own intrinsic interest and the 
love of learning for the sake of knowledge itself as the only 
incentives behind it? Is it not astounding that our 
whole system of education does not include a single 
subject which is treated in this way; that it neither 
provides the opportunity for, nor offers any encourage- 
ment in, the pursuit of knowledge, except as a qualification 
for earning bread-and-butter, and perhaps jam and 
Cigarettes ? 

We have had practical experience of the value of such 
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courses, for it was one of our greatest privileges to be 
under a headmaster who instituted voluntary classes in 
certain subjects, classes which we might join or not as 
we liked after having attended (or stayed away from) 
introductory talks on the subjects offered.. In some 
cases, indeed, the effect of these classes was a complete 
change of outlook and the taking up as a life’s work of the 
subjects which were first encountered under such 
conditions. We know well that this argument will be 
met by a genera] chorus, even from many of those 
who may be in complete agreement with the idea itself, 
protesting that the time-table is already overladen and 
that there is no time for “luxury” subjects. But any 
such chorus is merely an echo of the litany in praise of 
the examination god. True education, however, must 
not only provide us with the means of earning a livelihood ; 
it must also enable us to live full human lives, whose main 
interests are intellectual, and to realize that a truly human 
life is one in which intellectual exercises predominate. 
Educationally, therefore, the worth of a single subject 
which is included for its own sake may be at least equal 
to that of a dozen others together which are taken 
because of their examination and bread-and-butter value. 
Since, then, it is more than merely desirable that at least 
one subject be taken from a non-utilitarian point of view, 
what subject can be more suitable for such treatment 
than one which in both its purely physical and its philo- 
sophical aspects concerns each one of us so intimately as 
does biology ? 

In addition to the part which it should take in the 
general intellectual equipment of every educated person, 
however, biology is rapidly becoming more and more 
important as a powerful factor in not only innumerable 
branches of commerce and industry but also in sociology 
and political economy. Even in the former an erroneous 
philosophy of the subject may lead to disastrous results ; 
its effects, if it permeate the latter, would be devastating. 
Therefore it behoves all Christians, all Catholics in 
particular, to become acquainted with at least certain 
aspects of the philosophy of the subject from the Christian 
and Catholic outlook so that they be in a position to 
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prevent the false philosophy, which now permeates so 
much professedly scientific work and with which so many 
“popular” works are filled, from entering our schools and 
from affecting our social legislation and conditions. 

For these reasons as well as others, the appearance of 
such a book as that of Mr. Lauwerys is peculiarly im- 
portant and timely. Elaborated under the stimulus of an 
insistent urge from the late Professor Edward Bullough, 
from ideas presented in papers read before the University 
Catholic Societies Federation, and bearing the imprimatur 
of that great prelate and educationist the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews and Edinburgh, this work is obviously 
Catholic in its outlook. Yet when broad principles such 
as those which underlie the discussion here presented are 
examined, the so-called Catholic standpoint is seen to be 
in reality no different from that which is fundamental 
to any Christian, and in many cases to any truly theistic 
outlook on the subject involved. Education of the 
young in particular is pre-eminently one such subject, 
and therefore this book concerns not only biologists but 
everyone connected with teaching, whether they be 
theists or agnostics, and, if there really be any, atheists 
also. Mr. Lauwerys himself is primarily not a biologist 
but a chemist, while Mr. F. A. Baker, who has collaborated 
with him, and the majority of those whose help is acknow- 
ledged in the preface, are non-Catholics, as are most of Mr. 
Lauwerys’ colleagues in the London Institute of Educa- 
tion, where he is lecturer and tutor in the Methods of 
Science. Thus the book carries with it a guarantee 
that the principles which it lays down are such as demand 
a general acceptance from all who are concerned with 
education. To those who regard biology merely as a 
difficult, more or less useless and highly specialized, 
science, the book will prove a mental “eye-opener”. 
After propounding the fundamental principle that 
education consists not merely in cramming a child’s 
memory with hard facts to be reproduced at examinations, 
but in stimulating it to take an enthusiastic and in- 
telligent interest in whatever subject the teacher presents 
to it, Mr. Lauwerys shows that “biological biology’’, 


properly taught, becomes the most valuable cultural 
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subject. Incidentally, though they are not included for 
this purpose, four photographic masterpieces provide 
irrefutable evidence of the aesthetic value of the subject. 

Although any presentation of such an important 
thesis cannot be regarded as offering light reading, the 
general reader will find this book quite easy to follow and 
of enlightening interest, so logically are the chapters and 
their sub-divisions arranged, so lucidly are the various 
points developed. ‘To the ordinary reader the first three 
chapters should prove of the greatest interest. “The 
Science of Biology and its Place in the School” and 
“Philosophical Considerations” are the themes which 
occupy chapters one and two respectively, while in 
chapter three there follows a “Discussion of Difficulties”’, 
which inevitably arise during the initial considerations. 
After refuting the arguments against the introduction of 
biology into the school curriculum, and showing what is 
the proper plane of the subject, the author makes the 
very important point that much of the so-called biology 
is merely very thinly disguised chemistry and physics. 
Hence he proves the danger of the uncritical ideas which 
we all hold unconsciously, and the consequent necessity 
for the teacher to have a thorough understanding of the 
philosophy of his subject, so that he may be able to build 
up round a definite central concept. Chapter two con- 
trasts the main differences in the outlooks of mechanists 
and vitalists, and shows how completely inadequate are 
the former to explain even the ordinary facts of life. 
From this line of argument emerges the necessity for 
studying organisms and their environments as concrete 
sensual wholes, and from this the importance of Nature 
Study at the very commencement of the school cur- 
riculum. 

Would that those who are really responsible for the 
school curriculum and especially for examinations could 
be made fully to realize this vital point, for then an all- 
round improvement in general methods of education 
would inevitably follow. The inborn interest of the 
smallest ordinary child in plants and animals, even in the 
most grotesque parodies of the latter, and the general 
attraction that plants and animals, even the caged in- 
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habitants of a menagerie or a zoo, have for most of us, 
prove how deeply ingrained is this human interest in 
living organisms. Further, it is only necessary to think 
of primitive man, as he still is in the remoter parts of the 
earth and as he must have been still more in times long 
past, to understand why this instinct is so universal 
amongst us. In order tosurvive at all, primitive man must 
observe Nature, not only plants and animals (organic 
Nature), but also physical Nature (seasons, weather-signs, 
and so on), so closely as to be able to obtain a thorough 
understanding of them; he must use all his faculties 
against all that is inimical to himself and in order to bring 
under his sway all that may be made useful. Failing this 
he is bound to go under. Pampered and spoon-fed 
modern man has inherited this inborn interest in Nature 
Study, which our educational system does its utmost to 
suffocate during the years in which it should be made a 
corner-stone for the whole fabric of education, and upon 
which it tries a feeble kind of artificial respiration when 
it is in most cases too late. Properly handled, this 
subject in which we all have this inborn interest could be 
made to form the starting-point for an intelligent interest 
in most, if not all, other subjects; an interest of such a 
kind that the natural powers of observation, comparison, 
deduction and induction, as well as of memory, would be 
exercised from the start. The average child would then 
leave school with his senses sharpened and his faculties 
alert, capable of critically considering matters with which 
he comes into contact during after life, instead of following 
the herd instinct and swallowing whatever may be 
offered to him. 

The steady increase in the number of Museums and the 
great improvement in the whole outlook of Museums 
which has taken place during recent years is — 
making available a vast amount of material which schools 
could use with advantage and very little expense, for a 
lot of this work. Already in many centres arrangements 
exist between the local education authorities and the 
Museum, whereby facilities are afforded either to classes 
visiting the Museum, or by means of specimens loaned to 
the schools, or in both ways, while the Museum is, of 
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course, open to the children during all usual hours. 
While everything possible should be done to extend this 
kind of co-operation, the rapidly increasing attractiveness 
of Museums affords another very cogent reason for 
giving the child the correct mental outlook as early in 
its school life as this can possibly be done. No one who 
has had any experience of teaching needs to be reminded 
of the difficulty of eradicating the results of previous 
mistakes in teaching. 

In the “Discussion of Difficulties’, Mr. Lauwerys 
deals first with “Moral and Religious Objections”. 
These, if sustained, would lead to Catholics obtaining 
all their biological knowledge from non-Catholic sources, 
since they would make it impossible for any Catholic to 
obtain any post for which biological qualifications are 
necessary. We venture to —_ that the suggestion of 
this extreme may lead many Catholics seriously to con- 
sider the great desirability of its converse—namely the 
establishment of a school of Catholic biologists whose 
numbers and reputation may be such that most of the 
important posts for which biological qualifications are 
the chief requirement must be given to them. This 
chapter then deals with four problems: the danger of 
mechanistic swamping vitalistic ideas; the treatment of 
sex; and the teaching of evolutionary theories; the 
fourth is concerned with the real meaning of “biological 
biology”, and, therefore, much more with the actual 
methods of teaching. Each of these difficulties is clearly 
stated and thoroughly dealt with. Every parent and 
teacher should be conversant with the contents of this 
most important section and grateful to the author for the 
straightforward way in which he has faced the problem 
of sex. The whole question of sex has assumed such 
alarming proportions during recent years, and occupies 
so many columns in the popular Press, that children are 
nowadays brought into contact with it in a way that was 
not only impossible, but would have caused most people 
to shudder, even half a generation ago. This itself 
forms a powerful argument in favour of the —— 
teaching of biology, which leads insensibly to an unde 
standing of at least one aspect of sex. 
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In the third problem the author goes into the whole 
question of evolution, the attitude of the Church towards 
it, teleological causation, the meaning of chance variation, 
Darwin’s theory, and the importance of all these to 
Catholics. He shows that the trouble is not that a 
belief in evolution is incompatible with Catholic teach- 
ing, but that the theories advanced to account for this 
phenomenon completely fail to do so, even the Darwin- 
Wallace theory being really one only of survival, which (as 
Darwin himself says) does not account for the variations 
upon which it depends for its “raw material”. ‘Though 
very few civilized people have not heard of the theory 
of the Survival of the Fittest or The Origin of Species 
by Means of Natural Selection, there can be very few 
far-reaching theories about which there is so much 
ignorance. Certainly the ideas of no one single worker 
in any field of knowledge have, in the whole history of the 
world, been so twisted and warped by others as have 
those of Charles Darwin. This is the more amazing in 
view of the universal interest that attaches to any 
theory of evolution, in these days of the popular Press 
and cheap editions, through which everyone knows of the 
discoveries of human and pre-human remains and of the 
“pedigrees” which are constructed from them. The 
unthinking way in which most people swallow without 
question the most extraordinary and dogmatic statements, 
many of them based on an absolute misrepresentation of 
what Darwin really did maintain, without ever thinking 
of reading The Origin of Species, is a deplorable evidence 
of the failure of our system of education to produce a 
people who live a full intellectual life. Catholics are at 
least as blame-worthy as others in this respect ; for while 
many are under the impression that a belief in evolution 
is incompatible with Catholic teaching, some go so far 
as to say that Darwin and Wallace deliberately invented 
their theory in order to do away with the necessity of an 
omnipotent First Cause. 

Mr. Lauwerys corrects the former idea, and in order 
to make some redress to the memory of these two great 
men for the injustice done to them by several Catholic 
writers, as well as to show that anti-God propaganda was 
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far from their thoughts, we may mention two very 
different facts. The Catholic University of Louvain 
was not only officially represented at the Darwin Cen- 
tenary Celebrations at Cambridge, but their representa- 
tive was charged with a Eulogium—proof positive that 
Darwin’s views were not subversive to Catholic doctrine ; 
and, while Wallace was a constant churchman, Darwin 
was at worst an agnostic (see some of his letters, especially 
to Continental enquirers) and regularly contributed to 
missionary funds. We deliberately labour these points 
because a great deal of the propaganda in support of 
Eugenics and Sterilization is based on distorted accounts 
of the Darwin-Wallace theory. Unless Catholics and 
other Christians take the trouble to ascertain what the 
theory really does maintain, and how far it is supported 
or invalidated by more recent work, they will be unable 
to refute the apparently scientific facts which will form 
the base from which attacks against the laws which make 
sterilization illegal will be launched in the near future, as 
has already happened in other countries. It is especially 
to be hoped that all Catholic biologists will join the 
Guild which is about to be formed, in order that a solid 
front may be prepared against the day of battle, which is 
nearer at hand than is generally supposed. 

In his chapters on the ‘‘Problem of the Syllabus”, and 
a consideration of “The Biological Laboratory”, Mr. 
Lauwerys discusses possible methods of teaching the 
subject and, after making a very definite case for the 
“heuristic” method, suggests main ideas for syllabuses ; 
and deals with the laboratory, its equipment, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of apparatus. ‘he section 
which deals with microscopes and the utterly false ideas 
as to size which is likely to follow from their use is 
especially noteworthy. To teachers of biology in par- 
ticular these chapters, as well as the three er 
which follow them, will be of very great value. Appen- 
dices one and three include in tabular form a scheme 
of seasonal and other inter-relations between a great many 
organisms, and several “sample” lessons, while appendix 
two consists of a classified bibliography. We note 
several misprints, and we have reason to believe that 
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many teachers of biology will at first be inclined to dis- 
agree with some of the views expressed. These, how- 
ever, are but trivial points in a book which, as a real 
contribution to sane teaching and to Christian philosophy, 
should be on the bookshelves of every teacher and of 
every family. 

Louis P. W. Renovr. 


THEOTOKOS 


Before Time was, 

In the Eternal Mind 

Of her Father, Spouse and Son, 
Theotokos dwelt, 

Before the moon had begun 
Before the beginning of her kind. 


In the womb 

Of Eternal Being 

She was: like a harbinger, 

Like a ring of light, 

Like an apocalyptic star, 

Seen, comprehended, loved, unseeing. 


Rings of light, 

Ring within coloured ring, 

Burning at the heart to white. 

The immaculate 

Moon of primal night 

That dawned before the earth’s estate. 


And far around 

That incredible white 

Revolved the colourings and 

The whole conspectrum 

Of woman: eye, hand, 

Foot, hair, bosom, heart: the sum 


In embryo, 

And yet complete, designed, 

All but the final shaping : 

Blue of her dress 

And the gold up-leaping 

Of seven swords and her contentedness. 
Ecerton CLARKE. 
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Tue Great Desicn—Orper AND Procress 1n Nature. 
Edited by Frances Mason. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 

Must Purtosopuers Disacree? ANpb Oruer Essays 1n 
Poputar Puitosopuy. By F. C. S&. Schiller. 
(Macmillan. 125. 6d.) 

Tue [pea oF PerrecTion 1n CuristIAN THEOLOGY. By 
R. Newton Flew, M.A., D.D. Humphrey Milford. 
(Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


Here are three books of very different kinds, though all 
treat, to some extent, of the relation of the world and man 
to God. The Great Design is a collective work by 
fourteen scientists affirming their belief that the universe 
is constructed according to some intelligent plan. In 
several cases this belief sounds rather half-hearted, and in 
few is it shown to follow from the writer’s observations in 
his particular branch of science. So, for example, Dr. 
Stuart Gager writes: “Shall we attempt to explain 
machines electrically, or shall we attempt to explain 
electricity mechanically ? Neither alternative gives in- 
tellectual satisfaction, and the idea of ‘mind behind—and 
within— it all’ seems as rational a working hypothesis as 
any, and quite as satisfactory. What does the reader 
think ?”” Professor Lloyd Morgan puts his finger on the 
weak spot of the whole enterprise when he says: “There 
are many who have been led to believe that there is at the 
heart of things somewhat that the man of science as such 
leaves out of account. They ask him: Whence comes all 
this novelty ; whence the recurrent routine which so often 
follows in its wake? In reply he may say: That is no 
concern of mine. I am content to accept what I find, and 
to tell its story as best Ican. Such is my attitude as man 
of science.” In fact, this seems to be the only attitude 
which the scientist as such can adopt, and if he goes on, as 
Professor Lloyd Morgan does, to “confess his belief’ 
that the universe, or some aspect of it, “may be regarded 
as a manifestation or revelation of a Supreme Mind,” 
such a belief cannot be thought to be guaranteed by 
scientific observation, but has the same value as has any 
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other individual opinion—say in politics—of an educated 
and thoughtful man. All that the book can hope to show, 
therefore, is that the notion that the universe is planned 
by some intelligence is not incompatible with scientific 
knowledge concerning it, since several distinguished 
scientists accept this view. Science itself is neutral with 
regard to such an hypothesis, and declares neither for it 
nor against it ; while scientists, simply as scientists, 
have no special authority in this matter. It is doubtful, 
then, whether the book can succeed in its aim of answering 
the question: Is the world of science one in which “the 
religious mind can breathe freely” ? 

If science cannot cast much light on these ultimate 
problems, perhaps philosophy can do so. Within fairly 
wide limits Dr. Schiller thinks that it can. In the first 
essay of his book, which gives it its title and introduces 
the motif which runs through the whole, he explains how 
dependent every philosophy is on the personality of its 
author. “Every philosophy was the offspring, the 
legitimate offspring, of an idiosyncrasy.” ‘This being so, 
it follows that philosophies must differ since the per- 
sonalities of philosophers differ, but not “that they must 
differ to the extraordinary extent they do.” They 
would, he thinks, fall into natural classes if considered as 
personal philosophies ; and if only philosophers could be 
persuaded to talk intelligibly and in a common language, 
they could clear up most of the questions “which cast a 
slur on Philosophy” ; though there would always remain 
a residuum of those which “‘cut too deep into personality” 
to be so disposed of. The idea of the determining 
effect of personality in the solution of our problems 
pervades all the other essays in this wise and witty book. 
They might, perhaps, like Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays, be 
divided into pleasant and unpleasant ; the first half of the 
book giving us facts and fancies about people and things ; 
and the second, labelled “Speculative”, requiring more 
mental effort, though never the wet towel. Dr. Schiller 
as a guide on a world tour does not emulate Dante’s 
Virgil, but rather runs before us like Puck, always keeping 
us moving and entertained with some pleasant quip. 
Who, accustomed to the solemnity of philosophical dis- 
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cussions, would expect to find in a chapter bearing the 
alarming title ““The Metaphysicsof Change” sucha sentence 
as the following: “After listening to Zeno’s con- 
clusive proof, by Eleatic dialectics, that motion was im- 
possible, his hearers, nevertheless, got up and walked out ; 
but even after this humiliating experience, Zeno had not 
the wits to see that he had suffered a practical refutation, 
and that if he wished really to prove either his own 
doctrine, or his own belief in it, he must stop wagging 
his tongue!” But though Dr. Schiller makes the going 
easy, it is not to be supposed that the journey itself is 
without its difficulties, or that he tries to avoid them. 
Few, perhaps, will be able to go all the way with him, 
especially in his theories as to the test of truth, but all 
will find him a stimulating and provocative, even if they 
think him a misleading, guide. 

The third book takes us past the realms of science and 
philosophy to that of theology. It is evidently the 
product of prolonged study, and is an extensive in- 
vestigation of the Christian ideal of perfection for 
man, and of the question whether it is a desirable and 
attainable one. The opening words of the Introduction 
are illuminating as showing the author’s standpoint. 
“What is the Christian ideal for the present life? And is 
it the will of God that by His grace we should attain to 
it? ‘These are questions which ought to be raised in- 
cessantly.” ‘The second question assumes that Christ 
and God are not to be identified ; and, more than this, 
all through the book the author measures the various 
theories of Christian perfection which he reviews not by 
the standard of an objective Divine revelation, but by 
that of his own personal feeling of what is right. In 
spite of this, though he arrives at the conclusion that “so 
far, in Protestantism, aspirations after ‘perfect love’ have 
been more prominent in sects and coteries than in the 
teaching of the great Church,” and that “at the heart of 
Roman Catholicism is a doctrine of perfection,” he yet 
desires to abandon what, as he himself shows, is a character- 
istic of the Protestant spirit in favour of the rival doctrine, 
without accepting the Catholic doctrine of the super- 
natural from which that of perfection springs. ‘This 
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gives the book a somewhat pathetic tone; he is longing 
for something which, at heart, he knows to be incom- 
patible with, or, at least, no natural growth from, the 
Protestant conception of Christianity. Space does not 
allow of criticism in detail, but it may be noticed that he 
treats St. Paul and even our Lord Himself as if their 
teachings had no Divine authority, and that his sum- 
maries of the doctrine of Catholic theologians, such as St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, are so divorced from 
their context in the general body of Catholic teaching on 
grace and on the operation of the Holy Spirit as to be 
seriously distorted. Nevertheless, the evident desire to 
be fair to Catholic theologians, and the nostalgia, before 
noticed, for the Catholic ideal give the book a very 
different tone to that which has, in the past, been usual 
among Protestant writers. 


R. P. Puiuurpes. 


Sir THyomas More. By Christopher Hollis. (Sheed 
& Ward. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Sir THomas More. By Joseph Clayton, F.R.Hist.S. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue approaching canonization of two English Saints 
arouses singularly little bigoted opposition. Blessed 
John Fisher does not receive enough attention even from 
detractors. Blessed Thomas More is hardly open to 
serious attack, because he has survived four centuries of 
the Protestant tradition as the most English of English- 

n; happily enough he has also been adopted by the 
new tradition of communism as a forerunner of Marx. 
The prevailing mood appears to be one of sympathetic 
interest, with some national pride and a widespread mis- 
understanding—this last not easily to be appreciated by 
Catholics, who have long regarded Sir Thomas as a 
Beatus soon to be canonized rather than as the Utopian 
Humanist. Both these books are well calculated to 
answer the questions of our contemporaries about the 
Catholic More. Mr. Clayton’s work is the more obvious 
blend of hagiography (in the best sense) and apologetics. 
Mr. Hollis’s treatment is academic in so far as he uses his 
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considerable powers of rational exposition upon those 
problems of Blessed ‘Thomas More’s life which were not 
completely solved by the manner of his death. It is a 
great merit in both books that as often as possible the 
great prose-writer is allowed to speak for himself, with 
only a necessary modernization of spelling. To read them 
is to realize how completely More’s works have been 
neglected. ‘The accusations of cruelty made by Foxe 
and Burnet continue to haunt the histories, yet they 
were answered by Blessed ‘Thomas More himself, with all 
the exactness of a Newman, in his significantly named 
Apology. And how many anthologies of English wit 
and humour include the gem on Tenterden steeple, 
which Mr. Clayton wisely quotes ? 

Both biographers advance, as an explanation of the 
Utopia, that it is an attempt to portray a society living 
by reason, without supernatural revelation. But also, 
they say, it must be studied in relation with More’s other 
works, especially the Four Last Things and the Dialogue 
of Comfort against Tribulation, and in relation with the 
author’s times ; for if two things are certain, one is that 
the Catholic More could not divest himself of his own 
Catholicism even as a literary exercise, and the other is 
that Utopia contains many social criticisms of the 16th 
century which are justified by the fruition of evil in the 
2oth. It might even be expressed as a call to 
Catholic Action neglected by Renaissance Europe but 
reinforced now by the confirmation of the Papacy. In 
Mr. Clayton’s words, the author of Utopia “never suggests 
that it is an ideal commonwealth. What he does suggest 
is this: if men and women can achieve so pleasant and 
neighbourly a society as the Utopians achieved, unaided 
and unhelped by the Christian religion and the Catholic 
faith, what might not be achieved by a Catholic and 
Christian people if they did but first seek the Kingdon 
of God and His justice ?” 

Mr. Hollis covers a wider field with his apt argument 
that More was still living at that time secure in his own 
community and his own civilization. He could afford 
his jokes within the household. He could afford to attack 


those other fellow-Catholics who refused to see the 
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importance of Greek studies, who refused especially to 
appreciate the Byzantine achievement. Yet More him- 
self is not altogether acquitted of “a certain culpable 
blindness” for failing to foresee at this date the coming of 
a religious revolt in Christendom. Mr. Hollis’s critical 
detachment enables him to follow the Lord Chancellor 
and Martyr through the long crisis of his life, when a man 
subtle enough to quibble his way to safety through any 
Act or Oath, yet chose to follow Truth along a hair-line, 
with the least of implications against his enemies or 
friends. Here, it seems to me, Mr. Hollis performs a 
brilliant service of rehabilitation. On the one hand he 
refuses to magnify all Sir Thomas More’s discomforts 
into martyrdoms or to think all his jests worthy of the 
jester. On the other hand he shows the rather acrid 
controversialist sheltering a worthy heretic, Grinaeus, 
and the would-be Carthusian who became a model family 
man, advancing to union with God in his narrow cell 
until the day when his executioners led him to the block. 
It is King Henry now who comes up for judgment, and 
with him the whole complex of English history since 
that critical day. Mr. Hollis deserves to be read very 
carefully, for his memorable Epilogue does not in itself 
contain the whole thesis of right government which 
pervades this life of Blessed Thomas More. ‘Throughout 
the book there are hints, in the Martyr’s own words, of 
the large spiritual and social issues which are now once 
more in ieee Grecory Macpona.p. 


CuHurRcH AND State 1N ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By the Rev. Norman Sykes, M.A., 
D.Phil. (Cambridge University Press. 215. net.) 


NinE out of twelve of the Birkbeck Lectures delivered 
during 1931-33 make an imposing volume, their subjects 
ranging from _ politico-ecclesiastical theories and the 
theological controversies of the eighteenth century to the 
miseries of the journeyman curate without influential 
friends. It is not surprising that the publishers felt 
unable to cope with the whole series, though what we 
have here prompts a regret that lectures on the methods 
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of episcopal appointment from Anne to George III 
could not be included. In other directions Dr. Sykes 
has imposed his own limitations. The rather ponderous 
arguments of the time are not quoted to excess. He 
leaves on one side the Church of Ireland, the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland and the Anglican Church in the 
American colonies. Neither the Catholics nor the 
Non-conformists appear in the pages. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that Dr. Sykes did not avoid mention as well 
of Gallicanism which he introduces in association with 
the Greek Church (p. 18), though indeed the point is 
softened by a reference to “‘the Gallican Church of the 
Latin obedience”. In almost all other respects the work 
is a compact study of Anglican life, introduced by an 
essay on the legacy of Stuart times and enriched through- 
out by the results of exceptionally wide reading in 
published and unpublished sources. 

A Catholic reviewer must note, not only the absence 
of any Catholic atmosphere in the picture of the Anglican 
Church here presented, but also a general thesis justifying 
the Latitudinarians from a Broad Church standpoint. 
If anything, this increases the value of the book because 
the Broad Church scholar emphasizes and defends 
occurrences which other Anglican apologists would either 
= over or denounce as inconsonant with Anglicanism. 

hus, Dr. Sykes is concerned to do justice to men who 
lived according to the lights of their own age, and he is 
not over-critical in his doctrinal or canonical standards. 
He defends the notoriously absentee bishops, Hoadley 
of Bangor (notorious as well for the Bangor controversy), 
and Watson of Llandaff, not by condoning their lack of 
pastoral care but by showing that they had virtues as well 
as difficulties of their own and that they have been 
rather unfairly singled out for attack by Anglicans of a 
changed generation. This section and the lecture on 
“The Ladder of Preferment” illustrate very well the 
practical relations between Church and State, particularly 
with regard to the dioceses of Wales, which were used 
shamelessly as stepping-stones to richer bishoprics near 
at home. On the other hand, the bishops had some state 
to maintain, they were expected to attend parliamentary 
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duties, the means of travel were poor, and it was to the 
credit of many of them that they put themselves out over 
ordinations and confirmations. There are some odd 
details about laxity in the ordinations (p. 104ff) and con- 
firmation was so popular that many people presented 
themselves two or three times. Conscientious bishops 
evolved methods of laying hands on three or four heads 
at once ; Archbishop Gilbert of York laid his hand upon 
every head separately, along the rail, then “drew back to 
the communion table and in as audible and solemn 
manner as he could, pronounced the prayer over them 
all.” Pluralities are another subject to which Dr. Sykes 
devotes attention. The Henrician restrictions or plur- 
alities had been much relaxed. Applicants were expected 
to undergo a theological examination, but this was a 
formality, as a completed examination paper set by 
Archbishop Tenison amply proves. For instance : 


O.—Quinam sunt praecipue Socinianorum errores ? 
A,.—Sociniani negant Divinitatem Jesu Christi et omnes 
etiam doctrinas ab ea deductas. 


The Woodforde Diary and others recently published 
are drawn upon to show how much solid goodness there 
was among the parsons in the parishes. At the other end 
of the scale are Dr. Johnson, Viscount Percival and the 
Duke of Newcastle himself, whose private life as a devout 
churchman is disclosed from his correspondence with 
Bishop Hume ; and in general the close relations between 
Church and State (especially by way of preferment) in 
that aristocratic age are defended because they brought 
forward eminent divines without distinction of family. 
Unity, sanctity and apostolicity were not apparent 
characteristics ; and the principles of the Age of Reason 
in the Establishment were perhaps well enough summed 
up by Warburton: “The Church, like the Ark of Noah, 
is worth saving; not for the sake of the unclean beasts 
and vermin that almost filled it, and probably made 
most noise and clamour in it ; but for the little corner of 
rationality that was as much distressed by the stink 
within as by the tempest without.” 


Grecory MacponaLp. 
Vol. 196 Y 
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Tue Pontiricate or Leo XIII. By Eduardo Soderini. 
Translated by Barbara Barclay Carter. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 


SODERINI’s summing up of the Conclave which elected 
Leo XIII is a key not only to the Pope of their election 
but to the whole course of the Church’s action from then 
till now : 

The cardinals did not worry in the least about pleasing this 
or that Great Power in their choice of a Pope, nor thought of 
forming factions in defence of the interest of this or that Govern- 
ment, (but) wished solely to adopt a policy by which not only 
would the new political situation be resolutely faced but every 
effort would be made to summon the activities of all Catholics 
to a still vaster field than that of politics, so as to restore a Christian 


imprint to the whole social order then taking shape. [Pp. 86, 87.] 


Soderini’s account of the election of Cardinal Pecci, 
Archbishop of Perugia, has just enough of the human 
element, and even of human intrigue, to emphasize the 
almost manifest divine direction over the Bride of Christ. 
The statesmen and philosophers who had prophesied 
an early death for the Papacy might have refurbished 
their certainty or their hope when the choice of the 
Conclave was a somewhat frail, fleshless half-student, 
half-diplomat of three score years and eight. 

But their hopes, if any, were soon brought low. This 
frailest and oldest of the world’s sovereigns was soon 
recognized for the brilliance and tirelessness of his leader- 
ship. Though he belonged to the old order by years and 
culture, he was authentically of the new by understanding 
and sympathy. So undeniably of the old as to enjoy 
the reading and writing of Latin verse, he was so much in 
touch with the new as to realize that the medieval 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Sovereigns who command 
must be supplemented by the equally Divine Rights of 
those who obey. 

Soderini’s sober account of the Social teaching of 
Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclicals is implicit drama of first 
magnitude. ‘The septuagenarian Pope, whose territory 
had been shorn to a shadow, was almost at once a greater 
than any of the Great Powers, His instant dynamic 
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effect was suggestive of the physical law that “energy is 
increased in proportion to the square of its compression”’. 
Now that the Papal territory was hardly more than a 
suburban garden the Papal Power was greater than that 
of Hildebrand at Canossa. 

Soderini’s account of the Rerum Novarum, were it 
even greater than it is, could not do justice to a Social 
Programme which must dominate history for centuries to 
come—the Encyclical was diagnosis so fearlessly accurate 
as to speak of the world being divided into “two different 
castes” ... “so that a small number of very rich men 
have been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the 
labouring poor a yoke little better than that of slavery 
itself.” But not every panegyrist of the Pope of Rerum 
Novarum has recognized that he was the first great 
international authority to justify Trade Unions—now 
practically unrecognized in all attempts at the Totalitarian 
State. 

Time has its surprises. But we should not be surprised 
if on the day when Macaulay’s stranger from New Zealand 
has sketched the ruins of St. Paul’s he may see in the 
Central Offices of the Workers’ Unions a statue of Pope 


Leo XIII. 
Vincent McNass, O.P. 


RecotitecTions OF Matines. A Contribution to the 
Cause of Christian Reunion. By the Rt. Revd. 
Walter Frere, C.R., lately Bishop of Truro. (The 
Centenary Press. 35. 6d.) 


Dr. Frere adds no new fact of any consequence to those 
already made known about the Malines Conferences ; 
he prints seven fresh documents as addenda to his story, 
but these leave it substantially where it was. But he is 
a very human person, and his “recollections of Malines”’, 
informal and intimate, make interesting reading. In 
the broad, they seem rather to reinforce the English 
Catholic view of the proceedings. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury stands out as tactful as ever, and as vigilant 
to give nothing whatever away. Failure to agree when- 
ever the conversations come to anything definite is more 
than ever manifest. The fact that Cardinal Mercier 
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never really understood the Anglican position (Dr. 
Frere’s own phrase) is stressed. “He had clearly esta- 
blished a logical argument for the Papacy,” and it plainly 
“seemed to him very irrelevant” when the Anglicans 
none the less went on talking. However, “the largeness 
of his heart embraced us all,” and the talking proceeded. 

But somethingconcrete was done after all—the launching 
of the now famous memorandum about a Uniate Anglican 
Church. Dr. Frere gives us a lively description of the 
session in which this took place. ‘The Cardinal took the 
more into his own hands and, without notice, 

unched “the surprise of the gathering”. It “took our 
breath away,” says Dr. Frere, and no wonder. His book 
enables one, however, to make a guess at the Cardinal’s 
mind in this affair. He had evidently been getting bored 
with the interminable talk about the Papacy, attempting 
to make two and two equal three or five. “Naughty 
children we were, obstinate and stupid as well, but we 
must be treated with the utmost patience and generosity.” 
So he came along and showed them the beautiful prize 
they might hope to get if they would be good and do 
as they were told. The fantasy of this memorandum lay 
in the practical order rather than in the logical, so, to a 
mind constituted as was the Cardinal’s, it would at least 
provide a comparatively lucid interval in the proceedings. 


X 


Tue Asipinc Pres—ENce oF THE Hoty Guost; No 
Asipinc City ; Our Lapy or Lourpgs. By Father 
Bede Jarret, O.P. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
25.6d. each) ; Tue Lire or St. Dominic. By Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne). 


35. Od, 


Wuo has not been struck by the wonderful fascination 
which the name of Father Bede Jarrett has had upon so 
many since his death ? In America as well as in England 
it has been the same; an onlooker who had not known 
him would at once conclude that Father Bede was one of 
those whom everybody “liked”. We put this before all 
else, because it seems to be the simple truth; though 


since his death some have spoken of his undoubted gifts, 
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we believe that few of his admirers and friends thought 
much about them till now, and even now put them in 
the second place. It was the personality of Father Bede 
which attracted and which still attracts; the simple, 
boylike nature, which the holding of high office could not 
destroy ; the brave, spontaneous service of others which 
did not know how to refuse; the aloofness of the man of 
prayer, which made him “sit light to life”, to use his own 
phrase, and also made him all the more attractive ; the 
gentle, musical voice, almost diffident in tone, and yet 
all the time convincing ; the manner, easy yet controlled ; 
the shyness that was yet always natural; the acceptance 
of everything, work and recreation, hiddenness at home 
and journeys across the world, office and service in the 
ranks, even life and death itself, without a single changed 
emotion ; the confidence which inspired the same in 
others; all these were the attraction of Father Bede, 
and were the unconscious proof of his deep spirituality 
and strength. 

When, then, we come to read what he has written, or 
what others have taken down from his sermons, it is this 
impression which revives and which seems to haunt the 
reader. Even in the first of the books before us, written 
seventeen years ago, when he was only thirty-seven, we 
are already conscious of the man with whom we are deal- 
ing. The Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost is indeed a 
deep subject for a young author to undertake to discuss, 
and Father Bede would not undertake it without guid- 
ance, He has gone to a master of the subject; he has 
thoroughly assimilated all he had to say; and then, 
with his own simple personality stamped on every page, 
in straightforward meditatiuns, he has given the doctrine, 
at once theological and devotional. It is the work, 
maybe, of a younger man ; but it is wonderfully accurate, 
both in its range and in its application. 

The second book, No Abiding City, has already been 
described by many as an anticipation of his own end. 
But one who knew Father Bede might equally well des- 
cribe it as his own outlook on life. Here we have his 
spoken rather than his written word; moreover, we 
have the man after sixteen years of experience. Now 
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there appears those generalizations which are character- 
istic of Father Bede in his Jater maturity. In reality this 
book takes up the subject where he left it at the end of 
the last ; the individuality of God has now become life 
with God, and life with God gives an entirely new meaning 
to the words: “Earth is too strait a home for us whom 
God has lifted up into the circle of His own life.” On 
that theme he works, proving the truth that in this world 
we are but pilgrims, that even what we call our super- 
natural lives is but an outer shell that contains the 
reality, that the greatest life of all is the life of God 
within us, to culminate at last in perfect union. And he 
speaks with conviction, from the heart, as one who knows 
very well that he speaks true. 

So, too, it would seem, the nine meditations entitled 
Our Lady of Lourdes were taken down as they were spoken. 
In form they are a commentary on the Salve Regina; 
in reality they are a commentary on our generation, 
while kneeling at Our Lady’s feet. Father Bede sees 
this world, taught by God during these last twenty 
years by adversity and by prosperity, and yet refusing 
to learn. He sees man conquering the world, yet for 
ever being conquered by it. He falls back on the fact 
that “Here is banishment; we have no abiding city”, 
that “this is a valley of tears” ; and all the time he points 
to Lourdes as the key to every problem, Mary in the middle 
of the rock, the “Gracious Advocate”. Perhaps in this 
book, even more than in either of the other two, we see 
the real Father Bede. We have not the more elaborate 
English which we get when he himself writes; instead 
we have the short staccato style, the hammering home of 
deep truths, wrung from him, as it were, by the sight of a 
world that refused to learn the things that were for its 

ace. 

Father Bede’s Life of St. Dominic was written ten years 
ago, when the author was just over forty, and was Provin- 
cial of his Order in England. It has more than once 
been said that in the portrait he has drawn of St. Dominic 
he has unconsciously drawn his own ; at least this is true, 
on the one hand he has drawn the ideal towards which he 
aspired, on the other he has interpreted his Master in the 
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light of certain principles which he maintained in his 
own judgment of life. It is these two things which give 
the book its worth and its originality ; one may learn 
more about St. Dominic from other lives, but a kind of 
application of him to our own time, what Father Bede 
calls the spiritual democracy of the saint, is specially 
emphasized here. The last conclusion sums up, not only 
the lesson of the volume, but, perhaps in great measure, 
Father Bede himself. 

“He had learnt from Peter and Paul the true democracy 
of Christendom, had seen in the life of his Master the true 
tale of Christian brotherhood, had learnt the true law 
of freedom in human service. ‘Because I believe, 
therefore have I spoken’, is the epitaph that must be 
written over his life ; because he believed in God, he spoke 
of God ; because he believed in man, he spoke to man.” 


MA. G. 


Tue Certic Gospets: THerr Story AnD THetr Text. 
By Very Rev. Lemuel Hopkin-James, Chancellor of 
Llandaff. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 

Tue Rist or THE CELTs. ‘THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE 
or THE CeLts. By Henri Hubert. (Kegan Paul. 
165. each). 


Dr. Hopxin-James here prints the text of the Celtic 
Gospels in the Book of St. Chad, a MS. which has been 
in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield 
for nearly a thousand years, Llandaff being its original 
home. The book contains the full text of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark and a small portion of St. Luke (to i, 8). 
Fortunately, there exists, in the Hereford Gospels, 
another copy of the British type, so that the editor has been 
able to complete the text of Luke from the MS. at Here- 
ford Cathedral. But the Gospel of St. John is missing 
entirely. This point must not be overlooked, for I 
know a student who bought the book with the sole 
purpose of collating the text of St. John and was greatly 
disappointed when he saw that only the Synoptics 
were printed in the volume. The editor has written a 
long and valuable introduction, where he shows, inter 
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alia, that the Celtic type of the Gospel of St. Chad is an 
Old Latin text corrected to the Vulgate, not a Vulgate 
text corrupted by the Old Latin. After the Hereford 
Gospels those of the Celtic type which come nearer to 
the text of St. Chad are the following: Codex Userianus 
IIT (Dublin), Mac Regol Gospels (Bodleian), St. Gatian 
MS. of Tours (now Paris), Book of Armagh (Dublin), 
Epternach M.S. (now Paris), and Book of Koll (Dublin). 
The assumption that “no one has suggested that the 
Lindisfarne Gospels were written in Ireland” (p. xiv) is 
not quite correct. See R. A. S. Macalister, The Colophon 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels (Essays and Studies presented 
to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 299-305). 
Read Landievennec instead of Landavennoe (p. li) or 
Landevennoc (p. 272). 

Two volumes of the comprehensive series The History 
of Civilization, edited by G. K. Ogden, have been 
devoted to the history of Celtic civilization in pre- 
historic and protohistoric times. Their author is the 
late Henri Hubert, who was Assistant-Keeper at the 
Musée des Antiquités Nationales at Saint-Germain, and 
died in 1927. Vol. I, The Rise of the Celts, describes 
the origins of the Celts and their migrations to the 
beginning of the La Teéne period (what the Celts 
were ; their expansion in the British Isles ; their expan- 
sion on the Continent in the Bronze Age and in the 
Hallstatt period). Vol. Il, Zhe Greatness and Decline 
of the Celts, deals with the time of their subsequent 
migrations and settlements and with their decline, in the 
La Téne period (c. 500 B.c. to the beginning of the 
Christian era). Hubert was a scholar of wide and 
mature knowledge, endowed with a penetrating, critical 
spirit. This work is the most complete and up-to-date 
survey of ancient Celtic civilization. Unfortunately 
the author died prematurely, and the three devoted 
friends who undertook to prepare the manuscript for 
publication had only imperfect notes at their disposal 
to write the last chapters. Hence some incoherence and 
other defects easily noticeable, especially in Vol II. Such 
is the fate of posthumous works. The original French 
edition teemed with printer’s errors and other mistakes, 
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numbers of which have been pointed out by Professor 
Vendryes in the Revue Celtique (XLIX, 1932, pp. 282-87 ; 
L, 1933, pp- 171-77). The English translator has cor- 
rected many, but some misleading statements have 
escaped his notice. For instance, a passage of Vol. II, 
p. 176, runs as follows: “Lastly, the superabundant 
energy of which I[ have spoken found a new outlet— 
the preaching of the Gospel. St. Columba and the 
monks of Iona went to the Continent, where they 
founded monasteries—Luxeuil and St. Gall—in which 
valuable Irish MSS. are preserved.” Neither St.Columba 
nor the monks of Iona are Atstorically known to have been 
to the Continent. ‘The writer had, perhaps, in his mind 
St. Columbanus, the founder of Luxeuil, but Colum- 
banus came from Bangor, not from Ilona. Again, the 
monastery of St. Gall, in Switzerland, was not founded 
by, but in honour of, the Irish monk Gall. Moreover, 
some Irish MSS. are still preserved in the Stiftsbibliothek 
at St. Gall, but none at Luxeuil. Vol. I contains 12 maps, 
4 plates and 43 illustrations in the text; Vol. II, 3 maps 
only and no illustrations. 


Louis Goucaup, O.S.B. 


Tue Hepce Scuoots or Ireranp. By P. J. Dowling, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Education, St. Mary’s 
College, Strawberry Hill. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. tos. 6d.) 


Dr. Dow inc is to be congratulated on a scholarly work 
of historical research into the workings of the educational 
system which grew from the clash between the rigours of 
the Penal Code and the Irish peasants’ passionate longing 
for education. In the early chapters he traces the gradual 
decline of the Bardic and Monastic schools under the 
pressure of the Protestant Reformers and the gallant 
efforts of priests and people to keep learning alive in 
scattered schools and colleges until the “universal, 
unqualified and unlimited proscription” of the penal 
days. ‘Then came the Hedge Schools. With the priests 
hunted and proscribed, “‘the work of education was left 
mainly to the lay schoolmaster who was daring enough 
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to risk his liberty in order to teach. Schools were set 
up in remote and mountainous districts . . . which 
were destined to be the channels of all surreptitious 
education till almost the beginning of the 19th century.” 
(P. 20.) The revelation of this book is the amazingly 
high standard of learning which these schools achieved— 
“higher than in any other school of equal social status”’, as 
Sir Thomas Wyse wrote in 1830. Even hostile critics 
bore testimony to their teaching. “The higher parts of 
Arithmetic,” wrote Richard Lovell Edgeworth, “are 
better understood by boys without shoes than by young 
gentlemen riding home on horseback to enjoy their 
Christmas leisure.” (P. 74.) In contrast, Dr. Dowling 
quotes the report of Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick’s visitation 
of the Charter schools, which shows how much more 
fortunate were the children of the “voluntary” schools 
than their “state-aided” contemporaries. Indeed, 
Crabbe’s description of elementary school life in England 
at that time is a much more depressing picture : 


‘Their room, the sty in which th’assembly meet 
In the close lane behind the Northkate street 
Mid noise and dirt and stench and play and prate.” 


School technique seems to have been curiously en- 
lightened even to us accustomed to the ideas of the New 
Education. It is interesting to find a hedge schoolmaster 
criticizing the new schools of the National Board and 
saying, “I think it is a mistake to suppose that silence 
among a number of children is conducive to the improve- 
ment of health or intellect.” (P. §5.) Or to read of an 
ex-pupil finding fault with his school because “we were 
taught individually”. ‘The eyes of the schoolmasters, 
too, seem to have been open to the advantages of their 
“open-air” schools and of the use of “free-reading” 
instead of text-books, although these were imposed on the 
schools by necessity rather than by policy. To meet the de- 
mands of an extraordinarily wide curriculum the teachers 
had to be men of exceptional qualifications. Dr. 
Dowling devotes several chapters to the teachers and their 
training. ‘There were no formal training schools. The 
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aspirant to the profession moved from school to school 
as the fame of a master attracted him, sometimes wander- 
ing to the Continent before returning to challenge his 
former teacher to a contest of knowledge. “If the con- 
test was decided in his favour he took over the school 
while the teacher was compelled to go elsewhere.” 
(P. 93.) The range of interest and achievements of many 
of these men would have suited better the university 
chair than the turf-blocks of the hedge school. 

There is a full description of the schools at work, of the 
books they used and of the final merging of them into the 
system of National Education. An ample bibliography 
and copious annotations show the wide and careful 
reading of the author. There is, perhaps, an undue 
amount of repetition both as to facts and persons, but this 
may well be pardoned in a work of all-round merit. So, 
too, may the technical “dryness” of some chapters in a 
book which is a noble record of heroic work and which 
should prove an inspiration to all who are interested in the 
struggle of the rights of Catholic children to a Catholic 


education. 


J. M. Txuompson, C.M. 


“THe THUNDERER” IN THE Makino. Vol. I of the 
History of The Times. (Printing House Square. 15s.) 

BEAVERBROOK: ‘THE STATESMAN AND THE Man. By 
Edgar Middleton. (Stanley Paul. 9s. 6d.) 

G.K.’s. A miscellany. (Rich & Cowan. 7s. 6d.) 


As contributions to the history of modern English 
journalism these three volumes have more in common 
than might at first appear. In presenting the first volume 
of its own history, in connexion with the celebration of 
its 150th birthday, The Times has produced at once a 
noble piece of book-production and a fine example of 
thorough and candid historical research. The story 
which it unfolds is by now widely known ; it shows how 
John Walter I, having made and lost a considerable 
fortune in the coal trade and as a member of Lloyds, 
determined to start afresh in business, having acquired 
the patent of logographic printing. The Times news- 
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paper originated as a daily news-sheet entitled The 
Daily Universal Register, which first appeared on 
1 January, 1785. Thetitle was changed three years later to 
The Times, and the subsequent development of the news- 
paper was due partly to the business ability of a 
Walter II, and above all to the genius of its formi — 
and somewhat dissolute editor Thomas Barnes. 
occupied the editorial chair from 1817 to 1841, and - 
present volume closes with his death in that year. An 
immense fund of interesting material has been collected 
in this admirable narrative by a group of experts on every 
aspect of so varied a subject. ‘The technical problems 
of newspaper printing, distribution, the collection of 
news both at home and abroad, the relations of the Press 
with the Government and with politicians, all these and 
similar questions which are of vital interest to any modern 
newspaper are discussed with full use of Lhe TL1mes 
archives and a vast amount of other relevant material. 
Barnes has been unfairly ignored as one of the greatest 
organizers of the modern Press, and this volume is a 
magnificent tribute to his lifework. He not only made 
The Times the most powerful daily newspaper in the 
world, but established fully a century ago its tradition, 
unique at that time, of complete independence of 
political or other control, and its always increasing 
authority as the organ of educated and influential public 
opinion without regard to sectional interests. 
Incidentally, the book supplies much varied information 
of the highest importance in English political history. 
For Catholics the chapter concerning Catholic Emancipa- 
tion is of special interest for the light it throws upon the 
climax of the Catholic agitation. Barnes had for some 
years been a vigorous supporter of the Catholic claims on 
the ground that reform was overdue. When Wellington 
and Peel formed a Government pledged to resist Emanci- 
pation but were forced, by O’Connell’s victory in the 
Clare election, to reverse their policy and compel the 
King to pass a Catholic Emancipation Bill, they used 
The Times for once as their mouthpiece in the daily 
Press. The secret letters and other documents showing 
how and on what terms such information was conveyed 
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to The Times and used by it, make fascinating read- 
ing. Barnes, however, had no personal admiration for 
O’Connell; and when he came to Westminster the 
feud between them produced exchanges of vituperation 
which modern readers of The Times must find surprising. 
In 1836 Lhe Times publicly denounced the Liberator 
as “an unredeemed and unredeemable scoundrel’? who 
had “lied more foully than it could have entered into the 
imagination of the devil himself to lie, at a time when 
his own wife was dying under his very eyes.” But 
O’Connell himself had just referred to The Times as 
“that vile journal”, and he had described Barnes as 
“the gin-drinking-est editor in London.” 

Another curious episode in modern Catholic history 
is revealed in the story of Newman’s unsigned letters 
to The Times in 1841, while the Tractarian movement 
was in progress, which he contributed under the pseud- 
onym “Catholicus”, and which were given such promin- 
ence that The Times was accused of having formed an 
alliance with the Puseyites. 

Mr. Edgar Middleton describes the career of Lord 
Beaverbrook in terms of undiluted enthusiasm, and 
apparently considers that the only flaw in a life of devoted 
sii service was his misguided decision to accept a 
peerage which afterwards prevented him from becoming 
a democratic leader of the new Imperialism. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s genius for wire-pulling and his many 
intimate connexions with the principal political figures of 
his time have undoubtedly made him an extremely 
interesting adventurer in politics. Although so many 
revelations concerning his intervention at critical moments 
have already been made, Mr. Middleton succeeds in 
providing a fair amount of new and interesting informa- 
tion. But the book is chiefly interesting for its discussion 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s exploitation of the modern Press 
to promote his special enthusiasms. His biographer 
declares boldly that “he wastes no time in making use of 
his newspapers for political purposes,” but in fact one 
can find no other reason why he should have ever turned 
his attention to the Press. His own philosophy of 
newspaper ownership is vigorously stated in the declara- 
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tion that “you must be ready to put your whole heart 
and soul, your stomach, your liver, your whole anatomy 
into a task which will appear most of the time to be 
dangerously stimulating and on occasion positively 
revolting.” Mr. Middleton prefers to regard him from a 
different aspect, as the son of the Manse who “can never 
escape the influence of the Manse” and who “takes Fleet 
Street by storm in introducing religion as a news topic 
in the Datly Express.” 

Whatever may be the true explanation of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s success in selling the Daily Express as a 
political megaphone to some two million readers a day, 
his interest in religion can scarcely be held responsible. 
G. K.’s Weekly would otherwise be a more serious rival to 
its circulation. This anthology from the first five 
hundred issues contains a delightful variety of dis- 
tinguished and original work. The illustrations, especi- 
ally those of Thomas Derrick, Powys Evans, and G.K.C. 
himself can bear comparison with the best satirical 
illustrations in the French or German humorous journals, 
and the standard of political verse and of the lighter 
writing is extremely high. G.K.C. and Belloc, Maurice 
Baring and Father Ronald Knox, J. B. Morton and 
J. C. Squire are generously represented in this attractive 
volume of selections. Though some of their imitators tend 
to repeat themselves until they seem almost incapable of 
thinking for themselves, the book gives ample proof that a 
weekly paper can discover and train a very varied school 
of young writers. The excellence of their writing and the 
freshness of their point of view should surely command a 
much wider public if the technique of newspaper organiza- 
tion were applied more skilfully to G. K.’s Weekly. I 
have often wondered why a small weekly paper which is 
the champion of Back to the Land should be crippled by 
the expense of being published in London, and why 
Mr. Chesterton at Beaconsfield, with the assistance of so 
many gifted and eager disciples, should not be able to 
emulate William Cobbett as a popular publicist whose 
broad-sheets could reach a huge public without the 
necessity for an expensive outlay on production. 

Denis Gwynn. 
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Tue Lire anp Works or Str. Vincent vE Paut (a 
Biography in Three Volumes). by Pierre Coste, 
C.M. Translated by Joseph Leonard, C.M. Vols. 
I and II. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1935. 
215. each). 


Tuis monumental biography of St. Vincent de Paul has 
been awarded the Grand Prix Gobert by the Académie 
Francaise. It well deserved the honour as a piece of 
historical writing characterized by the highest probity 
and objectiveness. Pére Coste mows down legends with 
a ruthless scythe, and even when he retains such a good 
story as that of Vincent’s captivity in Tunis he devotes 
an enormous footnote to the exposition of the sur- 
prisingly strong evidence against its authenticity. The 
result is that he creates a feeling of absolute trustworthi- 
ness. One becomes convinced that if St. Vincent was 
not as here represented, then we shall never know what 
he was really like. ‘This work, then, is certainly first- 
rate history, but one may venture to doubt whether it 
is equally good biography. Biography has laws of its 
own, and to these Pére Coste is not always submissive. 
His work suffers from diffuseness and, as biography, 
would be the better for a considerable amount of 
pruning. For instance, the first 117 pages of Volume II 
might advantageously have been omitted as they are not 
strictly relevant to St. Vincent’s personal history, and 
the long chapter entitled ““The Reform of Preaching” 
is rather a castigation of pulpit sinners than an explana- 
tion of what St. Vincent did to improve them. 

But when the author keeps to his proper business he 
is magnificent. ‘The chapters dealing with the Daughters 
of Charity make fascinating reading, because St. Vincent 
is on the scene all the time. Vincent as portrayed in 
such chapters, “warts and all”, is a revelation of utter 
goodness, wisdom, strength, and all charity, a man to 
engage the affections and rouse the enthusiasm of any- 
body with a spark of the ideal in his nature. Father 
Leonard’s translation of the work is so good as to make 
it seem that Pére Coste had written originally in English. 
There is nowhere any strain or trace of foreign idiom, 
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and this naturalness cannot have been easy of achieve- 
ment because the French text is without any particular 
literary distinction. The work has been splendidly 
produced and is lavishly and finely illustrated. 


J. Broprick, S.]. 
A Stupy or History. By Arnold J. 'Toynbee. (Oxford 


University Press ; 3 vols. 215. net each volume.) 


ProressoR ToynsBrz has published simultaneously the 
first three volumes of a work which will take thirteen to 
complete. They are entitled respectively, introduction, 
the geneses of civilizations, and the growths of civiliza- 
tions. It can thus be seen that they possess a unity of 
their own. The second series of volumes, which carry 
the subject further without completing it, are to deal 
with the breakdowns of civilizations, the disintegrations 
of civilizations, universal states and universal churches. 
Nevertheless, the fact that ten volumes are still to come 
makes it difficult to pass a judgment on those which have 
appeared already. At least it can be said that a sur- 
prisingly extensive erudition and originality of thought 
are throughout in evidence. The style is compressed 
and vital and the logical arrangement and clear expres- 
sion of the author’s ideas provide stimulating reading. 
The short introductory chapter on the relativity of 
historical thought is attractive and convincing, especially 
in its arraignment of the nationalist historian. ‘““The 
spirit of Nationality”, declares Professor ‘Toynbee, “is 
a sour ferment of the new wine of Democracy in the old 
bottles of Tribalism.” In describing the extension of 
our field in space, the author reaches conclusions which 
will be generally accepted ; but it is in the section Vol. I, 
pp. 51-183, devoted to the comparative study of civiliza- 
tions, that the first questionings are likely to arise. The 
author has already referred to the modern fear of universal 
history on the part of the scientific historians, and it 1s 
difficult not to sympathize at times with their misgivings 
as we move easily and with assurance from considerations 
of the Orthodox Christian society to those of the Indic 
and Sinic societies and the Minoans and the Hittites. 
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Much that he maintains in regard to factors in the 
geneses of civilizations is indisputable, and the descrip- 
tion of the Protestant background of our modern 
Western race-feeling is balanced and acute. At the 
same time the theory of the action of challenge-and- 
response in the form suggested by Professor ‘Toynbee is 
much more doubtfully convincing. The details of the 
stimulus of hard countries and new ground and of the 
stimulus of pressures is well applied; but the section on the 
stimulus of penalizations appears to suffer from an inade- 
quate conception of the religious outlook. In spite of his 
references to the industrialization of history, the author 
himself seems confined within his own iron universe. 

A typical passage will make this clear. “Thus in 
Jewry”—Professor Toynbee is speaking of the extinction 
of the Jewish consciousness and the Jewish ethos—“‘we 
find a graded sequence of types—Ashkenazi, Sephardi, 
Dénme, crypto-Jew, and ct-devant Jewish Catholic—in 
which the Jewish ethos varies in intensity through all 
the degrees from maximum to vanishing-point ; and we 
observe that these variations in the intensity of the 
Jewish ethos correspond to variations in the severity of 
the penalization to which Jewry has been subjected by 
the Gentiles. The distinctive ethos of the penalized 
religious denomination becomes less and less sharply 
accentuated as the penalization is progressively re- 
mitted ; and this social law is not valid only for the 
Jews. Its operation can be illustrated from the history 
of other penalized sects whose reactions we have examined 
above.” There is much truth in these generalizations, 
but can they really be regarded as confirming the existence 
of a law? 

In the third volume, in consideration of the inter- 
action between individuals in growing civilizations, there 
is a description of the movement of withdrawal-and- 
return. Here again the author examines a range of 
world figures, and it is difficult to feel confidence in the 
law which he considers is exemplified in their action. 
However, the whole work is deeply interesting, even 
where it does not stimulate to agreement. 

Davip Martuew. 
Vol. 196 Z 
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Beasts AND Saints. ‘Translations by Helen Waddell. 
Woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. (Constable and 
Co., 1934. 55. net.) 


It is difficult not to praise this book without risking the 
charge of exaggeration. Miss Waddell’s translations, 
taken from the Fathers of the Desert, the Saints of the 
sr and of Ireland, are up to the standard one would 

ect from the author of Peter Abelard, Wandering 
Sc olars, and Medieval Latin Lyrics. They are models 
of perfect English, yet manage to retain the spirit of 
the original Latin. Her learned introduction (modestly 
called a “Note’’) is in itself a valuable contribution to 
the history of early Christian literature. Admirers of 
Mr. Gibbings’s woodcuts, and they include a good many 
who have been unable to do more than covet the sump- 
tuous editions de luxe of the Golden Cockerel Press, of 
which he was formerly the director, will rejoice at this 
marvellous value for five shillings. There are few 
living artists who have such a genius for drawing animals 
and for expressing their characteristics in the difficult 
medium of wood engraving. Here, then, is a book that 
will be appreciated by all classes of readers, old and young, 
learned and simple. It can be presented to the “high- 
brow” and “lowbrow” ; both willenjoy it. The former 
will praise the superb technique of the woodcuts and 
the masterly translations of the Latin. The latter, 
especially if it is a child, will be quite happy just to gaze 
at these fascinating pictures of animals. Both publisher 
and printers are to be complimented on the get-up of 
this volume. The only criticism to be made is the difh- 
culty of knowing just where to place it—ought it to go in 
the library, schoolroom, or nursery? The best solution 
is to buy at least three copies for the family, and that will 
probably be insufficient to meet the demand. 


P. F. Anson. 








31 Paternoster Row, 
London 


April 1935 


The forty years between the death of Pius IX and the 
death of Pius X is a Transition Period separating two 
ages in the Church’s life as different from each other as 
though four centuries lay between. At the beginning of 
that period the Church was still under the pressure of 
the Reformation Siege. By the end of it, she knew that 
the Siege was lifted. The Period between was of 
enormous importance and difficulty—bearings were hard 
to come by. Wilfrid Ward was one of the handful who 
—— what was happening, and he shaped his own 

e-work accordingly. The story—or the Nineteenth 
Century half of it—is told by Maisie Ward in “‘The Wilfrid 
Wards and the Transition’’ (Vol. I, 15s. n.), which in 
Christopher Dawson’s phrase ‘‘takes up the tradition 
of Wilfrid Ward at its best and gives it a still wider range 
and application’’. (We shall publish Volume II in 1936.) 


There is no space here to set out the characteristics 
of the age which has succeeded the Transition. But 
certain books are indubitably post-Transitional. 


Thus in the statement of Theism, Alfred Noyes’s 
book ‘‘The Unknown God’’ (7s. 6d. n.) which calis in 
the great agnostic scientists, philosophers and poets as 
allies, could not have been written earlier. Nor could 
it earlier have received that unanimous welcome from 
the reviewers which has been described as ‘‘a public 
profession of faith by the press of England’’. The 
‘‘Morning Post’’ calied it ‘‘the apologia of an age’’. 


Equally, in philosophy, Edward Watkin’s ‘‘A Philo- 
sophy of Form’’ (16s. n.) had to wait till now to be 
written. Scholasticism had first to come alive, then to 
find its feet, before any such synthesis could have been 
attempted as Watkin has here achieved. His is the 
scholasticism of a freely ranging mind which will not 
be happy while Plato and St. Bonaventure are out in the 
cold: of a widely ranging mind which must consider 
art and politics as well as metaphysics. Those who 
have read his ‘‘Bow in the Clouds’’ will welcome this 
more detailed exposition (which comes with the strong 
praise of Fr. D’Arcy) of the philosophy there implicit. 


Dare we bring “‘The Spiritual Letters’? of Abbot 
Chapman (8s. 6d. n.) into this same categ of the 
Post-Transitional ? He was _ the —_ a bbot 
Marmion. His touch on the spiritua e is sure and 
direct, illuminated by flashes of an almost fantastic 
wit. There is not anywhere in them a trace of that 
shadow of the Siege which lies over some of the greatest 
post-Reformation spirituality. 


SHEED & WARD. 
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